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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, pte wna second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, 
lv ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
é the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 
Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
JILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—A 
Preparatory School for Boys. $500 per year. 
For Circular address E. W. Wnsos, A.M. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
fr 2Ge WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
~ School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
Principal. 


of September. Mrs. H. P, LEFEBVRE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 

MHERST SUMMER 

Languages, Science, Art, Literature, 

Ss fence, Mathematics, and Physical Training. Thir 

teenth annual session at Amherst College. July 8th to 

August ¥th, 1889. Circular and =e imme free. Ad 
dress the Director, P rot. . L. MONTAGUE 


SCHOOL OF 


Political 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean. 

EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS Ros ton, 259 Boylston Street. 
( YIAUNCY-HALL St HOOL (61st Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. teference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twe.ve candidates presented by Chaun 
cy Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics. The loestion of the school 
building on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
THE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS Cambridge, Larch Street 
/ OME FOR BOVS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. EK. ABBoT, Ph.D 
MASSACHUSETTs, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
P? WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 
The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B. KNAPP, S.B. (M.I.T.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Milton, 
] TILTON ACADEM Y.— PREPARA- 
F tory menue 14 school for boys. For informa 
ApTuorr, A.M., Principal. 


Laboratories. 


tion apply to 3 Oe 


MM: 


Mr. Cc. 


RNA PP § Plymouth. 
KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Royse ontinues under the direction of Mrs. Knapp. 
. Prescott remains as Head Master. 


— PREPARA- 


Second term be- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
PG tory boarding school for boys. 
gins January i0, 1889. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


New YorkK, Suspension Bridge. 
“VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 


3 yarding School for Boys, 
WILFRED H. Munro, 


Military 


A.M., President. 
NEw YORK, Syracuse, 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889 
Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. . 
Fe a "N MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadeiphia, offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, Ol i 
French, Italian, Sp: inish, German, including Gothie 
and Old High German, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy. Gymnasium. 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Blology. For Program address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Ar S. COMEGYVS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 2 fates 
Students prepared for College. 
outd or exercise, 
PENNSYLV ANIA, ,P hiladelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
SF peed ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Ample grounds for 


Teachers, etc. 
TEACHER, VALE GRADUATE, 6 


A years in Europe, wishes to take boysor private par 
ty abroad, summer or longer. Address ALPINE, Nation. 


CH: ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


- vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


; OLMES HINKLEY, A.M.,_ 


_ vate Tutor, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PRE 


V/ R. L. E. LAPHAM, A.B., Instructor 
l in French, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (of 
large experience in European trav el), will conduct a 
yarty of six students through Europe during the com 
ng summer vacation, For particulars address Mr, Lap- 
HAM, as above, 
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WO LADIES EXPERIENCED IN 

European travel will take a limited number 
young ladies to Europe to travel for three m« mathe ‘ 
more. Keferences exchanged. For particulars addr: 
C. H., 226 Winona Ave., Germantown, Phila., Fa. 


IV JILL RECEIVE ONE O# ‘Wo 
boys at my home for instruction fn studies pr 
pi iratory to college. Special regard to health and exer 
clse, Op portunity for delicate or backward lads. 
‘“*TuToR,’’ 12 Everett Place, Newport, R. I. 


School Agencies. 
WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
supplies Teachers to Schools, positions to Teachers 


Circular re e. 
Poston, 


. Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, 


Wants. 


ANUSCRIPTS WANTED.— 


Book Information Agency, 109 E, 9th St., 


Addr 
N.Y 


A 


\ és BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOC/A- 
tion of the city of Janesville, Wisconsin, is de 
sirous of procuring the establishment in that city of a 

ladies’ school of the higher class. Address, 
ARTHUR M. VALENTINE, Chairman of Committee. 


THE Divinity SCHOOL Of! 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1889-90, two resident (Williams 


Fellowships of $500 each are offered to graduates 


devote 


t Theological Schools who intend to 


themselves to the Christian Ministry. 


Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced 


Theological work of a high order. | Appiica- 


tions, accompanied by testimonials and spec 


meus of work, must be made to the Dean be 


fore May Ist, 1889. 


EVERETT, 


ORCESTER’S 
-DICTIONARY 


‘ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


Dean. 








With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, ani News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breaktast GOcOd. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, stre ngthening, easily d 
gested, and admirably aday ted for ir 
valids as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ, Dorchester, Mass 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Hayti; or, The Black Re- 
public. 


SPENSER JOHN, 
ly Her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and Con- 
in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s 
Special Envoy to Mexico. NEW EDITION, 
Revised, with a Map, 0, 

“One of the most astounding books ever pub- 
lished. . & It deserves to be read by every- 
body, even at the risk of being made sick with 
horror and of regretting tnat our race ever de- 
veloped from monkeys into such men and women 
as are depicted in the pages.’’—TIllustrated Lon- 
don News. 

**To the great majority of 
Spenser St. John’s volume 
he makes as to the prevalence cannibalism in 
Hayti will be a revelation. - Really a 
complete account of Hayti in all its as pects, and 
abounds with amusing anecdotes illustrative of 
the character and customs of the Haytians.” 
Times. 


The Cruiseof the Marches; 
to Kamschatka and 
New Guinea. 


Notices of Formosa and the Islands of 
Malay Archipelazo, By F. H. 
LS. New Cheaper Edition. 
and Illustrations, _Medium 6vo, 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


By BARRY O° MEARA, Body Surgeon to the Em- 
peror. A New Edition, 
Biographical Sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the Author, and other additious, includ- 
ing Appendices of yvreat value, containing a } 
complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napole- | 

Roll of Honor, etc., ete. The 

embellished by Colored Plates, several 

traits of Napoleon, Woodecuts, and 

Illustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, 


rated cloth, $10.00. 
The Alps. 
Ph.D. 


UMLAUFT, 

With 110° Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Tllustrated 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25. 

illus rated by a large | 
vives a comprehen- 


Sir ST. K.C.M.G., former- 


By 


sul-General 


larzwe crown 8yo, $2.6 


readers of Sir 


statement which 


the 
the 
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the 
MARD, F. 


GUILLE- | 
Maps 


cloth, $5.00, 


with copious Notes, 


whole | 
| 

Por- | 
other 


onie 


deco- 


By Professor F, Translated by 
Louisa Brough. 
(many full-page), 
cover in colors, 

This volume, which 
number of wood-engravings, 
sive view of the topography of the entire Alpine 
range. It will be of permanent value to those 
who have visited, or propose to visit, Switzerland 
or the Tyrol, as itdeals not only with the scenery, 
but also with the roads and railways, lakes, rivers, 
and valleys, geology, flora, and fauna, of the 
whole district. 


rn 
Phe Dead Leman, 
AND OTHER TALES FROM THE FRENCH. 
By ANDREW LANG and PAUL SYLVESTER. 
12mo, cloth, attractively bound, pp. xvi.-: 
$2.00. 


is 


336. 
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Delitzsch on Genesis. 
A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK 
GENESIS. FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
D.D. Intwo vols.,demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I 
now ready, $3.00. Vol. Il shortly. 
Scribner & Welford announce that by 
special arrangement with the author they are 
publishing a translation of the Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, and a large part rewritten, of 
this standard Commentary Phe Jearned author, 
who has fora generation been one of the fore- | 
most Biblical scholars of Germany, and who 1s | 
revered alike for his learning and bis piety, has | 
here stated with evident care his latest and most | 
matured opinions, 


OF | 


by Professor 
| 


Messrs. 


*,* The above sent upon receipt 
full lista of all Bohn's Libraries, will be 
choice and rare books nearly ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


mailed, 


| COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME 


of advertised 


The Nation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
of Bohn's Library have done Sor literature what rail 
roads have done for internal intercourse.’’—R.W. Emer 
son, 

Tmay say in regard to all manner of Books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series is the usefullest thing I know.’’—Tho 
mas Carlyle. 

‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
every living worker tn this country who draws stre ngth 
from the past has reason to be grateful,’’—Professor 
_ snry Morley, 

: * The publishers are making constant additions, of an 
eminently acceptable character, to* Bohn’s Libraries.’ ’’ 


Bohn’s Libr ATIES. 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 
Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger- 
man, [talian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek, 


5, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 
ADDITIONS, 

WORKS. HER- 
DIVERSION, 
L. 


700 V lus 
RECENT 

VICTOR HUGO'S DRAMATIC 
NANI—RUY BLAS--THE KING'S 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. 
Slous. $1.40, 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New edition, 
Revised, in Two V with Portraits. $4. 

**A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad- 

mirable edition.’’—Athenwum, 

AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. An Historical 
Novel. By GeorgeEbers. Translated by EmmasS 
Buchheim, @1.40. 

‘The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’ 
wena Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causesof. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition. With an Introduce 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

SENECA (L. ANN.EUS) ON BENEFITS. 
dressed to Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40 

‘** This is a faithful rende ring = the ‘De Beneficiis’ in 

plain but Academic English,’ James’s Gazette. 

RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PIC 
Venda teces: 1.40. 

‘*Mr. Storr’s brilliant version. 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A, 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. $2.40. 

PAUSANTAS’S 
Translated by A. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. 
First Portion, Translated by Lieut. 
$1.40, 

HAUFE'S 
Alexandria 
by S. Mendel. $1.40, 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 
J. W. M. Gibbs, 


ols., 


Ad- 
Au- 


TURES. Translated by 


"*— Academy. 
WITH ZEL- 
D, 


OF 


2 vols. 


GREECE. 
#4. 

The Serapion Brethren. 
Col, A. Ewing, 


DESCRIPTION 
R. Shilleto, M.A. 


The Sheik of 
Translated 


TALES, The Caravan 
The Inn in the Spessart. 


A New Edition. 


37. 


By 
5 vols, 


A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.—THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
#1.40 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 
BAX'’S MANUAL OF 


6 vols. £8. 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


JOHNSON (Centenary 
6 vols. x.40, 
vols. $8.40. 
IN ENGLANI 


$2. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF Edition, 


edited by Naptfer). 

(Dillon). 
vols, 

LESSING’S LAOKOON. Translated. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols. 

MIL TON’ - PROSE WORKS. _5 vols 

MOLI ‘S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Translated. 


2 vols, Translated. 
S “DT ARY. 
RCH’S LIV 

trans.) $5.60. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, §2 


& Long's 


ti 


Et 
e4.° 
pEPY Ss 
PLUTA 


+ vols. $8. 
yES. 


4 vols. (Stewart 


2 vols. 


Catalogues of our reguar stock, also 


price. 
to those interested. New catalogue of 


if dexired, 


y ee, 
#3Y 


Three Notable Works 


PERMANENT VALUE. 


FASCINATING 


[Number 1 


a | WORK.” 


The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris. 


ANNE CARY MORRIS. With | 


2 vols. 


Edited 


traits, 


by 


RvO, $7.50, 


ind the the a 
the themes 


literature: 
Morris with 


Society, polities, travel, 
tre supplied Gouverneur 
for his fascinating Diary and Letters, 

years historien) ar 

surpasses, if any 
runt vo ham es,”” 


“There is no book of jate 
reminiscential at onee which 
equals, in interest these two ele 
Brooklyn Bagle. 
“Ttis perhaps the 
diary ever published,’ 

‘From beginning to end it is a notable 

= .Y. Herald. 

‘Likely to be valued and 
tories of the elosing years of 
tury are read.”’—N. Y. Times, 

“In the charm of intense naturalness and 
frankness they surpass Franklin’s autobiogra 
phy.’*—Boston Traveller. 

** Altogether the most 
kind ever composed of 
Phila. Bulletin, 


most important Americar 


Boston Courrier, 

book.’ 
long as his 
eighteenth cer 


so 


read 
the 


entertaining book of its 
American material.”’ 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century, 
AND COMMENTS. 
$4.00. 


SKETCHES By Hon. Hugh 


McCulloch, 


“Mr, McCulloch modestly 
‘Sketches and Comments.’ 
sosbarp in outline, so positive in feature; the 
comments are so explicit, and delivered with 
so ex-cuthedra an air of personal observation aud 
infallible accuracy, that the volume must become 
one of the standard works in the history of ou: 
time.’’—-Chicayo Tribune. 

** Hardly any other volume of contemporary 
memoirs is entitled to greater consideration tha 
this. It comes from one whose judgment was 
keen, clear, and accurate, and whose opinions 
are entitled to great weight.’’— Boston Herald, 

“The book is a valuable contribution to the 
political history of the time, and breathes 
throughout the high and generous character 
its author.’’—New York Tribione. 

“We find what we want on every page— the 
author’s keen recollections of distinguished me 
and important affairs.” 


SVvoO, 


entitles his work 
But the sketches are 


Philadelphia Press. 


A History of French Paint 
ing. 
tLIEST TO ITS L 
If. 


ATEST PRA 
Iilustrat 


FROMITS EAI 
TICK. By €. 


S5.00, 


Stranahan. 

Svo, 

deserip- 
Fren 


biographical, and 
whole tield of 
pious and exact 


Historical, eritical, 
tive, the work ¢ 
art. Its information is c¢ 
a work for popular reading and referetice it 


vers the 


no rival. 


and jud 
Ad 


most compre he nsive 
its subject. Boston 


the 
upon 


** At 
C1Ous 
tixer. 


onee 
le wok 
no more Valiuli 


‘The season has brought 


t Buffalo Express. 


book,”’ 

**The book is excellent all 
delphia Telegraph. 

** If must be ranked among the most import 
publications of the year.” hiladetphia Le 

** The subject is here for the first ti 
brought to the appreciation of Engi 
readers, York Journal of Commerce. 

* Not only elegant in appearance, but excet 
ingiy valuable as a critical and historica 
tise.’ —Philadelphia Press. 


through.” 


whole 
_ clearly 


New 


*,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, } 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





43-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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ways remained much more an Ohio man 


than a representative of the South 


There are strong reasons for believing that 
complete ballot-reform laws will be passed 
at least States the 
of their present sessions, 
namely Missouri it 3s 
possible that also. will be 
ndded to the list, though the Republi 
can majority that State appears to be 
in a double-faced way in regard to 
While seeing the necessity of 


in two more before 
legislative 


Wisconsin. 
Connecticut 


close 


and 


in 
acting 
the subject, 
paying heed to the strong public demand for 
legislation, the Republicans do not 
unite in favor of a bill which embodies 


such 
vet 
the 


system. In Missouri all authorities agree that 


most approved principles of the reform 


the Legislature will pass a bill embodying a 
complete application of the Australian system. 
In Wisconsin the Senate has passed a bill 
extending the provisions of the present ad 
mirable Milwaukee Jaw and making them 
applicable to the entire State. 


this bill provides for secret, official ballots 


As passed, 


printed and distributed at the public ex 
It to note that in all 
quarters of the country in which the ballot 
question is discussed, Gov. Hill is recognized 


pense, is interesting 


as the leading enemy of the reform. 


Th 
the repeal of the duty 


e movement among American artists for 


on works of artis a 
step which ought to have been taken some 
time ago, That all except a feeble minority 
of our artists feel pained and humiliated by 
this duty, has been known to Congress ever 
the tax of 3 


imposed, Congress 


since present ) per cent. Was 


but does not pay at 
tention to unorganized opinion on any sub 
ject. If the artists take steps to organize 
their opinion, 


We notice that one of the speakers at the late 


they can make it effective. 


meeting wanted a definition of works of art, 
so that the term might not include chromos 
and but should be 
limited to paintings in oil and water colors. 
This would be a fair distinction if the Trea 
collected 
But since it does not, the distinction 


colored photographs, 


sury wanted the money on such 
works. 
scems to be either frivolous or of a protective 
character. In either case it should not be al 
lowed, and we venture the prediction that 
Congress will never allow the pictures which 
rich men buy to come in free, while the hum 
bler decorations of the poor man’s home are 


taxed 30 per cent. 


Somebody in Washington has been “‘stuff 


ing” the correspondent of the Springfield 


Republican, We writes on Saturday: 


‘** Treasury officials say there is no reason why 
the work of Secretary Fairchild in ferreting 
out the sugar frauds should be affected at pre- 
sent by the change of Administration. If the 
work had been lett half completed,there might 
have been some reason to fear that it would 
not be carried forward, but it was left so near 
done that it is only a question of ‘letting well 
enough alone.’ Secretary Fairchild restored 
the proper method of appraisement, and he 
dismissed the men who had been guilty of dis- 
honesty, and put new men in their places.” 


There is not one word of truth in this. Sec 
retary Fairchild ‘‘ ferreted out’ 
frauds.” Hedoes not even pretend now that 


he did. He did not 


ale ait 


no ‘‘sugar 


‘restore the proper me 
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thod of appraisement,” because he found no 
He did not dismiss men 
guilty of dishonesty.” He dismissed men 


wrong method. 
against whom he brought charges for which 
he had no proper evidence whatever, and 
whom he never brought before any tribunal, 
and whom he stultified himself by slandering 
on the eve of his own retirement from oftice. 


Mr. Henry C. Bowen, the senior editor of 
the Independent, 
saying that the evidence against Quay and 
Clarkson in the matter of the theft of the 
Voice’s mail-lists was ‘‘ undisputed,” inas- 
much as the /ndependent had ‘‘ published the 
completest denials authorized by both Clark 
We notice Mr. Bowen as 


accuses us of falsehood in 


son and Quay.” 
we do, because he edits the only 
ventured with 


often as 


religious paper which has 


openness and minuteness to undertake the 
defence or vindication of the various promi 
nent Republican corruptionists of the late 
canvass. But it is impossible to treat him 
very seriously. He was expelled from his 
church in Brooklyn on the 18th of May, 1876, 
for repeated and complicated lying, when he 
was about fifty years old, a misfortune which 
usually extinguishes a moralist forever We 
had had before this, to wit, on the 8th of 
October, 1874, to expose his secret sale of his 
columns to the old Northern Pacific Rail 
road, under a contract by which he bound 
himself, in consideration of $50,000 in bonds 
and $460,000 in stock (which he actually re 
‘“exclusive interest and 
editorial col 


ceived), to give the 
influence of his 
umns”’ to promote the sale of the securities of 
theroad. After Jay Cooke's failure, the trus 
tee in bankruptcy discovered the transaction, 
demanded restitution, on the ground that the 


contract was immoral, and legal proceed 


money and 


ings 
were, we believe, begun to compel it, but 
somchow the editor managed to hold on to his 
booty. Controversy about truthfulness or 
journalistic honor with such a man is of course 
a little ridiculous, but we will continue it far 
enough to say that the Quay-Clarkson ‘‘ com- 
pletest denials” in the Zndependent consist 
simply of an assertion by Mr. Bowen that 
‘‘he is authorized to say that these gentle- 
statements,” which 


r 


men make the followin 


statements” are simply quibbles or eva 
The matter will, we believe, almost 
it. the 


instance of the Voice, so that we need to say 


sions, 


certainly soon come before the courts ¢ 


no more about it now. 


In a speech in the Assembly on Friday, 


the Speaker, Mr. Fremont Cole, made the 
following remarkable statement concerning 
the mysterious appearance of $4,000 upon 
his private bank account about the Ist of 
November last: 


* Then the State Committee, in its kindness, 
in its generosity, realizing the fact, I presume, 
that | wasin the native county of Gov. Hill, 
that we have a large vote that is questionable, 
sent quite a large amount of money into that 
county. Of course, my friends, perhaps that 
was nota wise thing. Perhaps it was not a wise 
thing for me to be the receiver of that money. 
Yet [have explained the facts. [have withheld 
nothing. I have told Mr, Seward and the 
other attorney the places where that money 
came from. It came from Kepublicans high 
up in official life; it came, a large part of it 


almost all of it, with the excepuion of a few 





hundred 


dollars- 


[Number 12% 


from the 


and yet they say that should be explair 


This is as frank a confession as that 


Ainsworth to the effect 
been for the ceiling job, 
not have been ¢ 
ite 


petus to the tra 


that 


le cted 


if 


Harrison 


it 


t 


State Com 


lin H 


Ww 
W 


Trust certificates are becoming the fa 
the 
rise of the Sugar Trust has given a great 


camble 


in 


Wall 


Of 


ling. 


Street, and 


course sj 


i 


will take hold of anything that they se 
think they see, a profitin, but the invest 


public should not be 
that Trusts are safe places fi 


long run. 


They have as vet no |] 


deluded 


ir 


by 


t} 


Thi 


Money 


} 


} + 
falls 


and in the present temper of the publi: 
They } 
and. the 


they are not likely to gain ar 


not the element of continuity, 


not acquire it. 


another to pick 1 
fugitive character, which shou 


Dodging from 


} 
i 


ip charters, they 


rvs 


i?) 


lon 


Ltn 


? 


il 


] 
the 


St 


ro, 
Lint 


? 
I 


at 


cautious about putting money into them 
has been held in this State that 
is dissolved by going into a Trust. 


aca 


( 


_ 


weculat 


1 


fore all corporations are dissolvable whic! 


into Trusts. 


probably be to 


The next step of the Trust 


aaa 
1e dissolve 


vet tl 


} 


Gl 


reincorporated in another State 


State 


States will spew them out, 


dissolves 


it. 


and we 


u 


But eventually 


? 


nt 


=) 
i 


1Y 


hi 


process will be rapid as the monopoly 


racter of Trusts discloses itself, 


The 


Dundee 
menting on the recent decision of the Ur 


(Scotland) 


States Supreme Court in the O 


way case, Savs: 


American credit in this country. 


der 


* Whatever are the grounds on which the Su- 
rreme Court has set aside the decision « 


re 


Ldvertine 


{ 


it 


Jeady, this decision will give a serious b 

‘I 

British investors in the satety of contracts 
Ciné 


the 


which has 


feur, 
markable 


will 


Constitution 
hitherto 
receive 


passage 


of 
been 


the 
free 
a 


in Mr. 


Lie’ 


Irom 


United 


regonian 


corporat 


1 


le 


rude shock, and 
Bryce’s new | 


which practically suggests that even the 
est of the American judges cannot be tr 
where questions as between States ar 
cerned, will receive a meaning which 
till now have been read in it.” 


1 


t 


t} 


Could 1! 


The immediate occasion for this comment 


judicial honor and American cre 


fact stated by the Advertiser that the ©: 
gonian 
and 


tailway 
claims of 


various kinds 


} 


] 
1 


securities—stocks, 


t 
( 


} 


amounti 


£540,000—are held in Dundee and the 1 
The decision in the case 


nity thereof. 
recall it, was to the effect that a corpora 


cannot 
on 


it 


implication, 
gonian Railway nor the Oregon Rail! 


and 


ceive one. 


exercise 
either 


powers not 


expressly or 


and that neitl 


conferred 


by 


er 


necess 


the 


Navigation Company had _ th 


This is no new principle 


1M 
conferred upon it to execute a lease or t 


it 


line of Supreme Court decisions orin th 


of 


court 


had 


would have 
How far American credit would 
helped by the Supreme Court decid 


tions one way to-day and anothe 


corporations. 
decided 


! 


In point 
t! 


bli 


il 


1e@ Case 


red 


een ¢ 


f fact 


Ol 


differently 


to reverse 


have 


r 


in 
1 


\ 


\ 


morrow, we shall not undertake to determ 
But if the Supreme Court of thy 


States has made 


] 


Y 
4 


1 the w ay 


Y 


t 


ws 


reniutat 
eputat 
reputa 


any 


holding the s¢ 


ion 


f 


{*; 


) 


W 
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’ . i Y oy Fels al ae The te i rite » Gover 1ents * c si 1s 7} © xists a wides ead disré 
THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION len The note invited the rovernment to | pen ot there ex Is a wid pr 1 disr 
enter into such an arrangement with the Gov- | of truth and good faith, stimulated t 

mation forbidding the | ernment of the United States as will prevent | who as agents undertake 
Behring Sea except by | the citizens of either country from killing | for pensions, heedlessl) 


by the United States | seal in Behring Sea, at such times and places | expectant beneticiary, 
the Alaska Commercial | and by such methods as at present are pur least not condemned, b: 


y 


issued in pursuance of an act of | sued, and which threaten the speedy exter- obstruct a neighbor's plan 


] f +} 
ul 


issed in the last days of ! 


ie Cleve: | mination of those animals and consequent Some Republican organs j 

This act is imperative | serious loss to mankind.” The assent of all | were inclined to think that the Democ 
ing no discretion with the Presi- | the Governments addressed was received ex President was guilty of uttering slar 
, of whatever | cept those of Germany and Sweden, The for- | when he said this. A new witness now t 

give law | mer did not reply at all. The latter replied | the stand, who cannot be accused eith 
nations in waters | that she had no interests in Behring Sea, but | Pemocratic partisanship or of a lack of s) 
from our shores, | would be glad to join hereafter in case her pathy with Union soldiers. Gen, H 
al tishery within | subjects should engage in the seal fishery in Boynton, the veteran Washington « 
unless we are to | that quarter of the globe. The Government | spondent of — the 


stroyed, as we have | of France replied that she had no interests in | (‘azette, has just sent that journal a | 
ullalo to be de that quarter, but would none the less be dis- | on the pension que stion which should « 
ory. The method | posed to consider any plan for a conference | mand general attention, ‘* The fact is 
awkward, It would | on the subject. The reply of England was | Gen. Boynton, ‘‘ the pension system call 
nformable to reason and | vivenina despatch from Minister Phelps, | sharp revision, The pension roll is the m 
courtesy t icerted a plan with the | dated November 12. 1887. in the following | sacred list of the Government. It sh 
other nations in , iz., Great Britain, | words not, therefore, be tainted even in the n 
Russia, and Japan, before warning them off, ‘His Lordship {Lord Salisbury] promptly of patriotism. There have bee 
especial since : licial correspondence acquiesced in this proposal on the part of Great made by the best Republi Friends whie 
, Britain, and sugvested that [ should obtain pg 
é : from my Government and submit to him a 
tor protecting | sketch of a system of regulations which would | «@ quarter oe 
be adequate for the purpose. I have there- | pared unithout harshness. 
fore to request that I may be furnished as early 
I us possible with a draft of such a code as in 
to Congress when the act of h 2 w: your judgment should be adopted. I would | thingshascome about. The chief agen 
suggest also that copies of it be furnished at 
mASS ° ee " y2 
Peon the same time to the Ministers of the United 
having acknowledg ig ue 6. r | Statesin Germany, Sweden, and Norway, Rus- | tising dodgers and their circulars, have 
sia, France, and Japan, in order that it may 
; i RNG ; be under consideration by the Governments of ; : ; hie: : : 
the question having invited them to joln | those countries. A mutual agreement between subject OL pensions. He admits that tl 
i ing a particular policy, having | #!l the Governments interested may thus be | are honorable exceptions, but says that 1 
j = ei reached at an early day. : = : ie 
qulescence, und then, with ‘i ; ‘ are few. These agents have held out 
ifere the matter was, for some unexplained 


reason, allowed to drop. 


tallthree were quite soldiers €ve? 
wWillin 

the seals ’ rth 
Gen. Boynton points out how this sta 
L, been the claim-agents, who, with their acy 


} 


countries the veteran e!ement in constant ferment 


ordered them expectations, and led thousands upon ft 
sands to apply for pensi 


the frequent guucheries ye 
Our position on the Aleutian Islands is a | ¢,) 


committees of Congress these confidence 


igh Mr. Bayard had been 


luties in the premises, but 


very fortunate one. We own the trap to 
which the fur-seals resort in great numbers 
every year. Other seal-catchers can only | op every organization 
find them in the open waters and in limited ‘ 
three Govern- | BUmbers, but the result of such fishing is | ¢,) eyery form of wholesale pension I 
lone: to.protect |? kill off the females and gradually to | tion with which they spur Congressmen 
exterminate the race. Under the regulated 
fishing of the islands, nobody is allowed to 
kill the females, and thus the continuity of element in the country, and large nuc 
the fur-seal family is assured. The British | o¢ gyem deserve no other 
Columbian seal-fisher, like the American | qyat of sharks.” 


buffalo-hunter, has no care for the continuity The situation ha 


have entertained the 
work in countless and 
‘udement until we 


replying 
eplying 


! dustrious and untiring in securing petiti 


one scheme after another. ‘' As a <¢ 


he says, ‘‘ they have been a demora! 


of the family. He is concerned only to take | Gey Boynton thinks it nec ssury tos 
an alarm to prevent the national bankrupt! 


the situation more : 
le ais its a as many skins as possible. Obviously, some- 
. gies —_ ae " > , et « j try s : } 
It will b thing must be done to protect an industry S9O | which would be threatened by the puss 

: , 


important to civilized mankind and to the of the service pension scheme now so 7 


. number of 
natives of the islands, whose very existence ly pushed, He shows that the appropriat 
a F f : l N I he ap} yp ria 
depends upon the preservation of the fishery. | , 


rhe negotiation which was suspended in 1887 


Columbia 


or pensions for the next fiscal year reac] 
enormous sum of $81,750,000, and th 
ono} ’ > aT ve pre le wil > renew ‘ , d PO koats : 

ught to be, and we presume will be, renew- | ¥ 5... pension would require in round num! 


ed, Although the act of March 2 has PULUS | Foy S100.000.000 





igners from & Vear more which is 
: in an unfortunate and somewhat grotesque 


iy our own 





5" “are persunded, an underestimate. Moreoy 
attitude, we cannot refuse our medicine. We : 


the question of arrears also enters her 
have acknowledo . le’s rights i oe eH eRNT: 
Have ac knowledged other peopies right In the proposition to remove all limits 


Behring Sea,and we must listento what they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


with quite as much pertinacity, 


jurisdiction, | *“S quite as much influence, as is the se 
lally denied by us at that time, a service pension. It is altogether 
events a matter of disput 4 THE PENSION SHARKS. bounds, Gen. Boynton thinks, to say 
coming to an understand- | In his veto of the Dependent Pension Bill, | the two propositions would carry the pet 


President Cleveland used the following lan- | appropriation to $200,000,000; and here a 
guage: ‘Recent personal observation and | most students of the subject will hold 


s claiming and exercis | 
tion and fishing there was | 
: . } 

} 3° vl ar } 


bayard accordingly ad 


experience constrain me to refer to anotber | he has underestimated the 
result which will inevitably follow the pass- | quired. As the excess of re 
age of this bill. It is sad, but nevertheless | penditures has been « 

ec, that already in the matterof precuring | 000,000, a great deficiency of 


| note to all the Powers in 


: timatec 


tan . 
rested, Amon’ 


| 
| 
Germany, and Swe I try 


’ 
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through shipments. The strong hold of the | taining phrases like this: ‘‘ Your article en landowners alone, that the system has pr 


Chicago, Burlington and Northern upon tbe | the single tax theory, or Henry George’s land | necessary, And these are not the 


flour traflic is strikingly shown, while near | theory, as you prefer to call it.” Now we did | an ‘‘ orthodox economist, but of one w 
ly all the south-bound lines show an in- | not publish an article on the single-tax theo- | called a Socialist in many quarters, 
crease of shipments out over supplies in. | ry ; and we do not prefer to call it the Henry It must be admitted that the distribut 
The great supply of wheat, one-half of | George land theory, We much prefer to | of land under the present system is, int 
the entire receipts, is brought into Min- | call each by its own name. We believe that | cases, the result of force and fraud. 
neapolis by the Manitoba, one of the larg- | the confusion between the two has resulted | the system itself is not. To confuse th 
est wheat - carrying roads of the world. | in great mischief. The single-tax idea in- | things is a serious fallacy, Any practic 
Heretofore this railway has been content | volves a practical proposition which deserves | ferences which might be drawn under su 
with carrying the grain in; lately, how most serious consideration, and which, within | confusion would almost certainly be bad 
ever, the company has completed a line | limits at any rate, has a great deal to be said | would be like refusing to arm soldiers 
of its own from Minneapolis to Duluth, | in its favor. The Henry George land theory | breech-loading rifles, for fear they might 1 
and thus holds the balance of power. It is ] is an historical generalization whichis all but | away their ammunition too rapidly, 
known that its president is very aggressive, | wholly false. The attempt to support a par- | are quite willing to admit that a better 
and already there is railroad gossip that a | tially true idea by false history involves hope- | tem than the present one {fs conceis 
milling-in-transit plan has been talked over | less confusion. Anything which should give the same in 
to secure for its line out to Duluth a good] The Henry George land theory may be | tive to improvements that exists at pres 
share of the large wheat shipments carried | stated as follows : and at the same time avoid the abuses um 
into Minneapolis. The danger of such a Pere : Phan. me which we suffer, would be a great adva 
a : : Historically, as ethically, private prop : ’ ; 
system, if put in force on the Manitoba, to | erty in land is robbery, It nowhere springs | A reform which should take burdens 
the Minneapolis-Chicago roads would be ex- | from contract; it can nowhere be traced to | from invested capital and transfer the 
treme ; it would at once put in doubt one tabs 0 = — gh eapements ; - ny 
every Where had its birth in war and conquest, 
half of the free supplies of wheat which as | and in the selfish use which the cunning have | ble one. But we believe that the pr 
flour they have been carrying South. For “tos os). and law” (° Progress and | of the more radical single-tax men wo 
tunately, other considerations work against age : vastly more harm than good. 
the adoption of the plan by that company. If this were a true statement of the case In the first place, it is not quite tru 


the owners of ground rent would be a cd: 


If this be a true statement of the situation | if private property in land were a purely | the security for improvements, even if 1 
in the Northwest, if the competition of the | arbitrary institution, the result of force | lized, would be as great an incentive to th 
Soo Line and of the lakes must be takeninto | rather than expediency—then each industrial | owner as the right to the land itself 
account, and if milling-in-transit complica- | abuse which arises under the present system | ‘ magic of property ” is a somewhat 
tions threaten all attempts at peace and high | would furnish at least a prima-facie ground | finable economic factor, but it is nor 
tariffs, it would seem to follow that Jarge net | for its total aboiition But this statement is | less a real one. 


earnings between Minneapolis and Chicago | not true. As we showed in our previous Second, and far more important 


on through freight must be problematical | article, private property in land has been | not believe that the proposed security 
for the future. Under the present system | gradually adopted as being the only way of | improvements could be made full 

of tariff-making, the local rates fall with | securing the investment of capital for the | plete. The practical alternative in tl 
the through, but this may not always | sake of remote returns. Under any other | has been insecure tenure or direct 
be so. A through - shipment from Min- | system the land was exhausted. Where all | ship. We have no doubt that Geor: 
neapolis to New Y« k could be taken at a | agriculture was rude, common ownership | his followers sincerely believe that a. 
proportion to Chicago less than the local | could prevail, As improved methods were | course is possible; but the failure 
rate. <All through - shipments could be so | adopted, the law adapted itself to new tech- | it out in practice 1s most Conspicuous. 
taken, but are not, for that would ruin Chi- | nical conditions. The community which | various instances cited by Henry Geoi 


cago’s commission trade in Northwest grain | did not thus change fell behind in the indus- | showing private ownership to be unnecess 


and flour. If any fact stands out promi- | trial race. Private property in land, instead | are cases where improvements were n 


nently in our Western railroad history, it is | of producing the evils of over-population | on the scale demanded by modern 
the fact that Chicago can bend all tariffsand | which George charges upon it, postponed | tion; cases where people could be cont 
rates to her own needs, no matter what the | the appearance of those evils, by enabling a | support a smaller population ina ruder st 
consequences may be. This is certainly true | system to be adopted which would support a George’s idea is, that the assessors sh 
of the past. Whether it will be true for the | larger population with less labor than under | tax ground rent 100 per cent., and leay 
future, no one can say. the old. provements untaxed, But what board 
The history of agricultural land tenure re- | sessors could be trusted to determin 
THE REASONS FOR PRIVATE LAND- peated itself in mining law. Where the | the value of land ended, and where t 


eobe ties miners roamed from place to place, like tribes | improvements began? Any man w 
OWNERSHIP. : 


in the nomadic state, no rights to land were | afraid to put too much capital into his 

Ovr article on Henry George's land theories | recognized other than the right of occupan- | on such terms, If bis investment proved less 
has called forth many letters of protest—so | cy. When matters had so developed that | wise than was expected, he would 

many that we have not suflicient space to | capital was needed for mining, laws were | bear the whole loss; if it proved w 
publish them. We are accused of unfair- | adopted protecting land tenure. The same | would enjoy none of the gain. The xt 
ness intwo points: first, in misstating Henry | process is repeating itself in the matter of | the wisdom with which a man had m 
George's position; and, second, in drawing | oyster culture. As between the two systems | such property, the less protection w 

some inferences from Mr. Cowen’s facts | which have been actually tried—common | have against the arbitrary action 


} 


about Maryland’s oyster-beds which were a} use and private ownership—the latter has | sessors in depriving him of the fruit 


little different from those of Mr. Cowen him- | given far the best results for the community | good management. If it were the 


} 


self. To the second charge we plead guilty. | as well as the individual owners. So mark- | the State to take the whole rent, evel 
Our inferences did go somewhat further | ed has the constant repetition of this history | would be shy of giving it the powet 
than Mr. Cowen’s, That was why we made | become that Prof. Wagner of Berlin, after a | too much. Any theoretical security 
an article of our own, instead of quoting | most careful examination of the whole sub- | provements would be practically ins 
part of his. But the other and more serious | ject, declares that ‘‘the argument against But there is still another and 
charge, of misstating George's position, we | any absolute right of private land-ownership | deeper difficulty. A sudden revers: 
deny én toto. We believe that the misunder- | becomes a strong justification of such owner- | cedent, which takes away the secur! 
standing is en the part of our critics rather | ship relatively to present conditions.” He | property of one kind, reacts upon 
than ourselves also takes pains to say that it is for the sake | of every other kind. If people s 





t t} 


le ‘ » OTN 1) t} ) ) ] : r) a oO? rroit } t . . ; ; 1; 
We have received more than one letter c of the community as a whole, and not for the ! destroy land titles in obedience to 
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on was attracted 


sWspapers 


printed in its columns, 


at time, without names, but 


’ evidence of undoubted authen- 


tter from a ventleman in Phila 
is friend in this city (Williams 
1 November 24. 

ration is an article mentioned 
give youa state of that 

ongress it was observed by 
whose extensive kr owledye 

world is well acquainted [7. « 

, that when we set out ori 
in of a commerc 

was formed by 
to stand by 
obtained. This was the 

) ent Britain had now ren 
ition by arms necessary, in which 
ht there should be also some bend 
writing, each colony might 
ww far it had aright to rely on its sister 
He therefore introduced a form of 
to be moulded into any shape 

and merely the thin 
was rea‘ 


al opposi 
which the 


one another 


that 


consideratic 


ANY t 
their 


‘conventions for 

it printed for public 
try made in their jour- 
being offered, or in 
make any order which should 
ation or disapprobation 
permitted 

it followed 

proper to say anytning 
, it was to be on their 
lually, and not as proceeding 
ler, or even the desire, of 
his, not a word has ever passed in con 
upon it, nor had we heard anything with 
till Mr. Inglis informed us such a 
paper had been solemnly laid before a neigh 
} ( vention for them to say whether 
‘ede to or reject it in the jump, 
ion or dim 

‘ not be ad j 
they chose to declin * and 
ne beg Oo make s noise 
[his is the whole I know of it. 
rht not approve of the confedera 
1, perhaps, as it stood (for really 
member what it was), yet lam ready 
are to the world it is my opinion 
bound together by some treaty 
confederaev, in which the ob 
hould be defined, the terms of 
ited, and the ec the 
other to contribute their 
| bjects, and 
. that any one 
to say thev wo ila 
» farther,’ / -ette, Deeember 


anv e 


a paper 


to ile on 


that if 


’ 
own 


congress 


nution 
that 
that 


Thorne 
sUlTNy> 


f 


jonies of 


nlonv 


‘ows not a little side light upon 
already published. John Adains, 
self-importance fortunately led 
events 


a note-book of the passing 


he second Congress full 
ndence and a union of the co- 
the mother 


lenee of country 


’ 


} msels es 


rates 


From conversa 
of other col 


h was the‘ 


nies, he 


for urgit 
Congress assem 

*a few days spent in 

with the 


» confronted 
what the individual 
for themselves, and 
‘om a general control 


had 


centre of action. It 


Eastern colonies 
S the 
eland army before Boston, com 
flicers, and not subject 
New York applied 


themselves 


rvincial « 
ion of Congress 
how to 
» the troops expected there,” That 


ard t 


with reg 





Nation. 


- 


ine 


} ¢ 4) 
asked of the 


he provineial 
udiy i 
change, and vincial 
gress was only to 
tinental Congress 

With such responsibilities before i 


perfectly logical step to reg 


of a more complete union than was 


ed by the Congress acting 
body and meeting the em 
arose. Adams’s ideas would thus b 
with favor, and were in a measure 


army before Boston was made 
army ! > Continental 


nental 
trol, and _ oflicer A C 
Cont 


ntinente 


nental 
other 


sury Was) constituted, 


issued, and in many 


money 


spirit of union wa nanifestedt, 
this was done without any formal declara 


f control; and a 


of an independen 
spirit of moderation, ¢ SST temporize in 
the h 


m her countr 


vceable r nciliation with the 


pe of a pe 


factor, led to the postponement of 


declaration 


have been the first steps—a 


form of confederation and free 


rx to somne such plan as Frank 


pendence, a 
ports, accord 


lin’s propositions embodied, This peace-at-any 
I 


. ' 
price party of John Dickinson 


} that day (anc 


Was one or received its support 
chiefly from the Middle 
the New Engl: 


its strength was sullicie 


suthern 
iders being 
eleat 


sures that were so urgently “assed by Adams, 


It was very natural Franklin should 


have presented a plan fe onfederation. His 


experience in the Congre of 1754 proved his 


earnest desire to bring about a union, and his 


moderation and popular e 


fitting instrument to overcome the opposition 


of the Dickinson party. Adams had had a 


with Dickinson, and had very 


aid against 


‘anklin to enlist his 


lleague. <At all events, the 


ive just quoted lends a new in 


to Adiams’s noted letter against Dickin 


son—the ‘certain great fortune and piddling 


genius, whose fame has been trumpeted si 


loudly, has given a s > cast to our whole 


to have } 


doings.”’ Congress ou 


oanads 


‘a month ago, 


ecutive, and judicial 
have completely ‘onstit 


and 
This 
after the Franklin 


and postponed, at dit 


three 
been 
appe ra 
through the efforts of the Dickinson party. 

It will be | 


how the d 
of these articles 


curious to know lraft 
} 


without having received the 
» the 


was submitted t 


local flegisi: the respective colonies 
The writer » letter speaks of its solemn 
submission t ry convention,” and 
the fact at th ‘ inted i he New 
Jersey arch » sp. 
lieve that Nev v wa 

This ce 
fact that arles Th 
of the sieners of the ** Address of a Cor 
of the Church of New Y« 


New Jersey to Secretary Hillsborough, 


‘olony. ecture is furt 


} 
rlis 
ag 


England in 


tive to the distressed the Ci 
se parts, through the want of 
probably was from N 

nly conjecture, as ** Mr 


definite a description to pin a positi 
Was the draft sent t 


| 


‘make some 


ment upon. ny 
? 


That it 
may 


‘ 


colony ? should 


Virginia” show that it was sent there 
also, or had been printed in one of the Gazettes 


Fortunately, from an Engiish source, we are 
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ina manner to trace the matter a lit 
o doing to adda proof of t 
from the Virgi 
that letter speal 
of the 
sponsibility would have been a better term 
The delegates 


lina sent it to the Provin 


\ he letter 
The writer of 


authority 


Ga te. 


members 


the individual 


any action on the proposition, 


from South Cars 


Congress with the following letter: 


‘*The Provincial Congress are to view 
following articles as a subject which w 
roposed to the Continental Congress at tl 
therefore becomes the duty 

Provincial Delegates now assembled, t 
ruct the gentlemen whom they shall n 

represent them in the next Ci 

ress What they are to express t 
this province. The former 
this plan may be considered 
the sanction of the Contine 
Con mmended by them, or 
expressing the sentiments of the Delegates wv 
represented this vrovince in the last Continenta 
Congress, but wish they may be dispassionat 
debated, and approved or condemned upon tl 
own intrinsic merit.” 


Sesslon; it 


had 


ress, or as ret 


is having 


the letter is without dat: 


signatures, and may have been a mere cir 


Unfortunately 


uldressed to all the local legislative bodies, 
was accompanied by the articles as prepared 
Franklin, and was probably intercepted by 
British 

‘an be 


One further step « given. The pro; 
tion was laid before the Provincial Cong 


sitting at Hillsborough, on August21, asa 


per purporting a confederation of the un 


“olonies,” and after some debate the follow 
resolution was framed: 


the 


t 


‘* That the committee [of whole Hi 
have taken into consideration the plan of ¢ 
ral confederation between the United Col 

lare of opinion that the same is not at 
nt gible; and it is also the opinion 
ttee that the delegates of this prov 

y be instructed not to consent t 
ple f confederation which may be offered 
an ensuing Congress, until the same shall 
laid before and approved by the Provi 
Congress. That the present association « 
to be further relied on for bringing 
conciliation with the parent State, a 
ther confederacy ought only to be adoy 
case of the last necessity.” 


It may not be 
the a - of the 
Virginia delegates to the Congress of 1775 w 


Paty 


useless to add a word of 


jecture as to letter 


Peyton Randoiph, George Washington 


Henry, Riebard Henry Lee, Edmund Pe: 
, Benjamin Harrison, and Richard B 
the 


July, when the Franklin pr 


writer of letter must have be 
rress in 
ions were submitted, and probably in N 
tter written. Rar 
May and died in October, Jetfe: 


Washingt: 


ber, when the k was 
retired in 
being elected in his place. 
mitted, Henry 
and 
endof August. 
only two members of the delegation of Vir 


when the articles wei 


was not reflected, and B 


had 


Lee and Harrison were tht 


Pendleton both re signed befor 


who were present at both dates. Lee wa 


much of a ‘radical’ as Adamg, and \ 


have felt the postponemen 


with sutiicient force t 


circumstances attending its 

for it was read when presented, as 
rsement by Charles Thomson, the Secret 
the Congress, proves—more definitely t! 
is leaves only Harrison, a 1 
moderation that oftentimes am: 


When Harris: 


known 


o indiiference. 


t 
isited the eamp with Lynch and 


wus shocked by the extreme dem 
ssed; and General ( 


blurt ¢ 


‘ws he xpre 


never hesitated to 
truth, ind could never be accounted a c 

ative in any direction, made his (Harrisons 
surprise the text of a letter to Benjamin Rus! 
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about them made it cessary to 


supposition that such ex 


The 


rive 
Rive 


up the 
isted. In the course of 
along pursuit of these architectural 


rfect 


enigmas, 
I learned that it was pe 
the 


ly possible to see a 


tower at end 


of a certain street and on 
turning into that street to find none there. 
Two brick towers in particular, rising side by 
side to a considerable height, battled my en 
deavors for upwards of half an hour. In Ame 


rica two such towers could exist only for the 
purpose of indicating a ‘“‘sacred edifice ” some 
where immediately below them; what they in 
dicate in Germany Tam unable to say, for af 
ter tinally coming within a stone’s throw of 
them, I found further approach prevented by a 
guard of 
about their base. 


small houses clumped defensively 
A flight of stone steps lead- 
ing toa street on a higher level permitted me 
but there all trail ceased, 
and one was obliged to conclude that 


to get even closer, 
access to 
the towers, to all but winged creatures, was de 
nied. The one fine tower which it 
of 


stands 


is easy to 
approach is that 
Rathhaus, 


the pretty Renaissance 
the principal 
market-piace, of the town. Here 
are also some quaint little houses, one of which, 
if 
carved over the 


which on 


square, or 


having the motto **‘ Verbum Domini timeo” 
I have remembered it aright) 
doorway, struck me as being just the cottage 
for Love to reside in, provided his proverbial 
be of : ina 
small German town instead of in the green 


abode can conceived is situated 


country fields where it belongs. 
As I walked back 
Schloss, my eye was attracted by a 


the direction of the 
handbill 
Nicolai’s opera ‘* The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ” would be performed that 
evening at the Ducal Theatre. to 
see the theatre, added to a desire I had already 


in 
announcing that 
Curiosity 


begun to feel to spend a night in this interest 
ing little town, brought me to the hasty con- 
clusion of deferring my return to Leipzig until 
the next day, when | should have time to visit 
the Castle in the morning. In order to render 
this decision irrevocable, I lost no time in pur 
chasing a ticket for the evening’s performance. 
Although willing, on this occasion, to be mildly 


extravagant, [ found myself unable to pay 
more than a mark and a half, or about thirty 
seven cents, for one of the best seats in the 
house. This was due, of course, to the Duke, 


whose support of the theatre makes possible 
the giving of performances at such low prices 
of admission, It was impossible not to indulge 
on the 
venience, in certain cases, of the paternal form 
There no doubt, at 
least, that their Duke was a blessing to Alten 


In some quite new ref] sctious con- 


of government, seemed 
burgers, for without him they would miss the 
very tangible advantage of a theatre to go to, 
besides the less substantial, if no less prized, 
right to have their town marked with a capital 
in the The petty 
German princes have, as every one knows, lost 


star 


German geographies. 
all but the semblance of political power; but 
the semblance has, after all, a value, and the 
to 
give an airof distinction to a little provincial 
city. 


presence of a court does an immense deal 


During the entr’actes, when it is the cus 
tom in Germany to promenade in the foyer, I 
had a chance to catch a g 


limpse of Altenburg’s 
first society. Its most considerable personages, 
after the ducal family, seemed to be some 
ofticers of rank, whose long uniform coats give 
their owners as much as possible the figures of 
spools of cotton. Such a thing as unbending 
on the part of these individuals is, of course, 
impossible. A slow walk, allowing a generous 
clanking of their swords on the uncarpeted 
floor, and a haughty stare, seemed to suit them 


best. 


There was some visiting between the oc- 


The Nation. 


stiff politeness, the frigidity of which may have 
been the result of the icy atmosphere of the 
foyer. Itseemed to me that that cold foyer, 
those stiff positions and frozen bows, gave no 
inadequate idea of the tristesse that must per- 
vade a society in which the courtly forms re- 
main when the spirit that created them has dis- 
appeared. I thought of the melancholy figure 
at the window of the Schloss, and hastened, 
with a shudder, to the warmth below. But if 
these people bore themselves, as they must, it 
remains true, as I said above, that their pre- 
sence contributes a kind of distinction that is 
missing in larger towns in which there is no 
court to serve as a focus for the general life. 
The inn where I passed the night was, I am 
sure, the most comfortable in all Germany. 
Its front looked out upon an open 
place about half-way up the side of the hill, 


windows 


and, from behind, one gazed across a forest of 
broken roof-tops to Where the tall Schloss stood 
outlined against the sky. Everything in this 
inn was clean and simple, and, to give an idea 
of its terms, [ believe I paid forty cents for my 
entire residence there—the use of a big square 
bedroom over night, and very fair coffee in 
the morning, with white bread, carefully but 
tered in advance. The morning was fine, and 
the picture I got of Altenburg in climbing the 
hill to the Schloss in which all the 
colors that bad been represented the day be- 


was one 
fore by shadings of gray, had been restored to 
A ruddy- 


excused 


their rightful places in the landscape. 
faced individual in an old 
himself in order to change 


coat, who 
it for one of dark 
green with liberal bindings of gold lace, took 
me in charge, and under his guidance I made 
the tour of the Schloss in approved tourist 
style. 

It was the chapel that I most desired to see, 
and this I found to be really worth the sacri- 
tic 
in Altenburg over night. 


‘e (if it could be considered one) of remaining 
It was originally the 
church of the Kollegiatstift St. Georg, founded 
inthe year 1415, and is full of exquisite wood 
and ivory carving of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
The ir 


| and 
particularly rich, t 


centuries. alte the choir-stall are 
mut the whole chapel offers a 
of that art in 


Renaissance found one of 


beautiful example carvers’ 


which the German 
its first and most national forms of expression 
On the wall of the gallery where the ducal 
family have their pew are two pictures by Lu 
cas Cranach, of whom numerous examples, in- 
deed, are to be found throughout this part of 


Germany. Adjoining the chapel is a broad 


hall, from the walls of which the assembled 
princes of the house, most of them very beefy 
and unamiable appearing personages, look 


down upon modern intruders. The names they 
bear are not great ones, and are often surpassed 
Be 


all extend, in a long line, the state 


by those of the artists who painted them. 
yond this } 
apartments of the Schloss, which, as they con- 
tain nothing but some very vivid furniture and 
the expressionless portraits of a great many 
** Hoheits,” 


silence. 


it may be permitted to pass over in 
To pass through them in silence is un 
fortunately not permitted, your guide displar- 
ing a fatal eloquence over Serenities whose 
deeds or misdeeds do not interest you in the 
least. The great Saal, entirely made 
»the fire of 1864, comes at the end of the 
row, and is shown as a sort of “clincher” to 


over 
sin 
the splendors that precede it. It is an apart- 
ment of fine dimensions, but the decoration is 


reason, the general impression is unsatisfac- 
tory. Inan outlying portion of the Sciloss, 
which one reaches from the court, is shown a 
collection of ancient armor, old books and 





cupants of the boxes, and an interchange of 


china, historical costumes, models of Altenburg 





lacking in warmth, and for this, or some other | 
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buildings, and curiosities in general. 


Among 


the latter isa portion of the rope ladder used 


by Von Kauffungen when he ran away with 
the little Saxon princes, Ernst and Albert, in 
1450, discovered and 


promptly brought back, and the young princes 


The kidnapper was 


lived to be the progenitors of the 
the Altenburg house. 


two lines of 
of the doors in 
this museum is placed a bust of 


Over one 
the present 
Duke, of which, my guide informed me, his 
Highness complains that it makes him look like 
Unjust as this be, it is yet true 
that many of the Duke’s photographs invite 


@ pig. may 
the same unfortunate comparison, 

In glancing over these lines I find I hav: 
of the Alter 


made no mention nburg 
ungallant 


women, 


Barbarously as it is to make them 
the theme of a closing paragraph, they 
of pecu- 


» and picturesque 


vet 


deserve attention account two 


their advanced 


on 
liarities age 
costume, If there be any young women in Al- 
That all 


ir regret 


tenburg, I failed to meet with them. 
1; 


for li 


ler 


their costume for setting off the attractions of 


should be old is a matter 


particu 
when one comes to consi the advantages of 
youth, This consists partly of a short petti 
coat of dark material, reaching to the knees, 
and made so uncomfortably tight behind as to 
blanket In- 
Rlack wooden 
the 
direction, while above 


resemble the wrapped around an 


dian and 
costume the downward 
the waist the effect is 


that of a somewhat complicated arran; 


squaw, 


stockings 


shoes complete 


iti 


ment 





“he head 
with a 


be that this cos 


of shawls and eolored handkerchiefs. 
is left bare, or at 
bright handkerchief. 


tume is a mark 


most covered 


distinction 


over 
may 
ot only to be as 
sumed by women who have arrived at years of 
If so, 
ate 


discretion the age of discretion 


Is at 


and the distine 


tained very 


in Altenburg, 


tion it brings is apt to be accompanied by no 
inconsiderable degree of poverty, most of these 
old women going about with big baskets or 
bundles of wood on their backs, besides, this 
hypothesis would not account for the apparent 


absence of young women from Altenburg, Do 
they all go away to avoid having to wear the 


costume ? 


; 

Correspondence. 

MR. WANAMAKER'’S CAMPAIGN 
NANCIERING, 


To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION: 


| 


Sir: In the Nation of the l4th inst., speak 
of the attached to the 
Harrison Administration by the appointment 
of 


net, 


ing ‘great scandal ” 


Mr. Wanamaker as a member of the Cabi 
you say: 

“Tf weare not greatly mi 
aggravated by the 


staken, the ¢: is 
knowledge which President 
Harrison pow 4 the circumstances 
under which Wanamaker tried unsuccessfully 
to raise $400,000 in the last week of the can 
Vass in this city—circumstances which throw 
a flood of light on the man’s real character.” 

be for 
e Nation those circlimstances ? 


\ 


ISA 


ossesses of 





Would it out of the way you to state 


In th 


READER. 


1ss0), 


[It would not be out of the way; 


but then 
our version would not be so readily accepted 
as Mr. Wanamaker’s own, 
that ‘A Reader ’ 


and we suggest 


| 
| ; 
bring the above extract to 


| the Postmaster-General’s attention, adding 
| that the Nation will cheerfully publish 
| whatever he chooses to reveal about the 
transaction in question. As a Christian 


merchant and politician, he ought to avail 
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and if so what 

iw, never sé st i 
weatat vi t Y 
said that the schodol 


quotes from a statute 
duty. ‘* But,” rejoins 
they don’t do it 
Statute says U! 
story of the Enzlis 
some outrageous | 

“S 





a constituti il 
manufacture and s 
ment provides that t 
force it bv ay pria 
t Legislature w pa 
if passed, they w 

which the amend t 
ever, and the uncerta 
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cal Expedition, and while yet travelling 
under the direction of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, I explored Cuaray, Abé, and 
Tabira 


Subsequent documentary researches, 
mostly for the new enterprise above mentioned, 
have deve loped the simple story of these forgot- 
ten (dedicated to the Im- 
maculate Conception) was founded after 1630, 
Ab6 and Tabira 1630 and 1644. The 
large church at Tabird, concerning which so 
many fabulous stories of hidden treasure, etc., 
have been circulated, is posterior to the latter 
date, and it finished. All these 
were abandoned about 1670 on account 
of the Apaches, 
pied 


missions. Cuaray 


bet ween 


was never 


nissions 


and have never been reoccu- 


since, There are also rubbish piles denot- 


ing the site of the old church at Tajique, in the 
same region 


period, 


The edifice dates from the same 
t may be asserted that there isin New Mexi- 
co no 
that 


architectural vestige of Spanish origin 


antedates 1605, 


Lapidary inscriptions, 
Mr. F. H. Cush- 
ing found, while at the so-called ‘* Inscription 
Rock’ 


Sanchez 


however, exist of older dates. 
last October, the name of Francisco 
and of three of his 
companions, together with the year of their 
excursion into New Mexico—1581; and I also 
the same spot the inscription of Juan 

1605, April 16 
hieroglyphs at 


Chamuscado 


found at 
de Onate Some of the numerous 
the rock named have been read 
as giving much older dates, but I can positively 
assure that there is none anterior to the time 
of Chamuscado, Neither is it likely that any 
older one will ever be found at the ‘‘ Morro,” 
since Coronado and his men took a route which 


led them far to the south of the place, and at 


least thirty miles below it 
Ap. F. BANDELIER 
SANTA |] N.M Mare} i880 


SE 


OF THE 1 AND ABUSE OF 
NATIONS IN COLLEGE. 


EX AMI- 


To THE EpItTorR or THE Nation: 


Sir: If you will permit me, I would like to 
present to the readers of the Nation, among 


whom doubtless 


are 
the result 


many college professors, 
of some study and experience bear- 
ing on the subject named above, This exneri- 
ence as an instructor in the college class-room 
xtends through a period of some seventeen 
years, and has had to do with the subjects of 
hemistry, rhetoric, logic, 


ethies, psychology, 
and political economy. 

At the beginning, an oral examination was 
held on each subject studied, at or near to the 
close of each term. This was soon found to be 

unsatisfactory. A half day of three 
the examination. This 
teen minutes each to a class of 
and less than that in a larger class. 
It soon became apparent that this was little 
better tl a farce 


very 
hours was allotted to 


1 
ALLOW 


ed only fif 


twelve, 


ian If astudent was allowed 
‘ e? ras , 


, or was made to fail, by such an ex- 
mination, if was easy to see that it was largely 
by chan It seems absurd to think that any 


just lve can be got in this way of the 


KRnOW 


student's ability, or of his proficiency in the 
particular subject. Moreover, it became equal- 
ly apparent that, as an exercise for the im 


provement of the student himself, it was near- 
ly, if not altogether, worthless, 


The first step consisted in substituting a 
xamination for the oral one; to which 


half day was given. 


written « 

igain the This was a 
Each student was exer- 
and thus much better 
srounds were gained for judging of his ability 
and proficiency, and rauch of 
and was eliminated. 


creat Improvement. 


cised the full half day, 


chance success 


failure But it still re- 


ion. 


‘The Nat 


was still possible to succeed or fail by accident. 
Preparation for it led (almost necessarily) to 
cramming in nearly the worst sense of the 
word. Its value as an exercise to the student is 
much greater than the ora] examination; yet, 
for reasons suggested above, its value to the 
student is not great. It leads, however, to one 
vice that is almost serious enough to condemn 
it altogether—the vice of cheating—of trying 
to pass the examination by fraud, The suc- 
cessful passing of it is made to mean so much 
in nearly all colleges that students are drawn 
into the practice of all sorts of tricks and 
frauds in the conduct of it. 
knowledge of the topics of the examination 
paper beforehand; they make and carry in 


They sé ek to geta 


notes concealed from the professor by every 
conceivable artifice ; they secretly assist one 
another; they tear up text-books and conceal 
the fragments about the person in many ways; 
they laboriously plan to cheat by whatever de- 
vice may promise success, and it has to be con- 
fessed that by these tricks they do too often 
succeed. All this is bad, very bad, and it is 
inconsistent with worthy aims and honest 
work in the pursuit of knowledge and improve- 
ment by the student. And it is hardly less bad 
that, by reason of it, the Faculty are led to so 
arrange and conduct these examinations as 
practically to say to the students, ‘*‘ We think 
you are all knaves.” <A dozen years ago the 
writer became weary and heart-sick of such 
examinations, and himself to study the 
problem seriously, with the view, if possible, to 
find some better way—a way that would be 
more effective as an examination, and at the 
same time be consistent with the dignity of 


set 


worthy aims in scholarship, and in some degree 
promotive of them; some method that would 
do away with cheating, and admit of only 
honest study for preparation, and that would, 
if possible, wholly eliminate chance from the 
result. 

The procedure finally adopted and put into 
practice in this college may be briefly described 
as a method of defailed written reviews of the 
various subjects of study. It was introduced 
by degrees, and tentatively, that effects and 
tendencies might be carefully studied. The re- 
sults from the first appeared to be most grati- 
fying; and then the method was extended to 
new subjects, and it was also made more and 
more detailed and thorough in the subjects to 
which it was at first applied tentatively. For 
ten years now this method has been in full de- 
velopment and use here in a large number of 
subjects. The writer employs it in all the sub 
jects that he teaches, and teacher and students 
alike have borne enthusiastic testimony to its 
worth. 

That it may be known just what the pro- 
cedure is in practice, allow me to describe it in 
some detail in connection with a particular 
subject of study. Here is rhetoric—text-book, 
Whately’s ‘Elements.’ The subject is first gone 
over carefully in a series of lessons, recitations, 
and running lectures by the professor, each 
lesson covering about ten pages of the text. 
Then comes the review. An average of from 
twenty to twenty-five pages of the text, and 
the professor’s instructions thereon, are as 
signed for each exercise. For each exercise a 
careful selection of the topics under review is 
placed on the blackboard. To make the written 
exercise still more particular, two sets of such 
topics are usually made and put on the black- 
board, marked No. 1 and No. 2. Each student 
draws a number, and then proceeds to write up 
the set of topics corresponding in number 
thereto. One hour is the time usually allowed 
for writing the exercise. The professor takes 





mained a crude test, even of proficiency, and it 





the papers, reads each one carefully, marking 
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all obser 


the writers. 


ved errors, and then returns them to 


Each student 


has in this way an 
opportunity to review the errors he makes, a 
matter of much ] 


practical value 


to the student, 


In ethics the subject is first treated in ase 
ries of thirty-four lectur of one hour each. 
Each student is required to take notes on these 


lectures, and he is encouraged to make them 
as fulland accurate as he ean. After the lec 
ture he rewrites and improves his notes, In 
the review the procedure is the same as that 


described of rhetoric, and the whole course of 


lectures is gone over in a series of twelve pa 


pers. Similarly logic is reviewed in a series of 
more than twenty papers, and other subjects 
are treated in like manner. Now, what are 


the observed results? The 
good know- 
ledge and understanding of the subject; the 
teacher gets an almost perfect view of the 
ability of the student, 


Note the following, 
student can hardly fail to get a 


and of his knowledge 
and understanding of the particular subject; 


chance is eliminated—the student 


cannot suc- 
fail, by chance or accident 
the student makes rapid, often wonderful, im- 


ceed, wid be cannot 
provement in avoiding the errors to which he 
he gets a training in 
sition, and an amount 
him at 


was at the start subject; 
ready and correct comp: 


of it not easy to give all, nor 


so etfee- 
tually, in any other way; the student’s men 
1 and useful 


practical 
development; cheating 


tal powers gain a most 


training and is im- 
practicable and of no avail in these daily con- 
tinued exercises, and it is apparently seldom 
even thought of. 

These are some cf the results which the pro 
fessors here have been attaining for a dozen or 
more years; and they are results which have 
raduates, But 
object that this me- 
amount of work for 
and It 


does mean a large amount of work—work, too 
that some teachers will call drudgery 


been of inestimable value to the 
here some will probabiy 
thod means an enormous 
the professors and tutors: this is true. 
Let no 
professor who is sparing of his work enter on 
this method But 


teaches that prof 


experience here plainly 
and tutors who are will 
ing to work, and work hard, in the interest of 
the best training development of their stu 


dents for usefulness and practical efficiency in 


ssors 
and 


life, may find in this method of procedure a 


means which the 


cannot afford to slight. 
Yours respectfully, A. G. G. 
St. LAWREN UNIVERSITY, March 18, 188 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DELPHI. 


al 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Srr: I should be sorry to stand in the way of 


any honorable scientific ambition of our peo 





ple, but Lam satisfied that if the directors of our 
School of Hellenis at 
stood the position of the 
at Delphi, 





Studies Athens under 
sed excavations 
e possible for them to 
enter into the proposed bargain with the Del 
phini for the privilege of what 
may chance to remain of the appurtenances of 
the Oracle. The present director of the French 
School here began work in 1861 by purchasing 


it would not t 


uncovering 


a piece of land and excavating it, and his suc 
wed with another field, 


cessor folk Ever since 
then on, not 
without interruptions, for the complete excava- 
tion of the site. 


negotiations have been going 
The French School has the prior 
with the Gov- 
ernment, but by that courtesy which the Ame 
rican School will not, The 


French School withdrawn its claims, 


claim, not only by agreement 
Iam sure, fail in. 
has not 
and, without entering into needless details, the 
field who has 
having millions to throw 


pas 


entry of a competitcr into the 
the re of 


away. the createst i 


~putation 
I 





rence about throw- 


Rin § 
DOSSIDIK n 


l i 
t 


rany favor 





Let 
cient than topsyturry, and 


us now turn to a phrase much more an- 


me with it in im- 


port. Soon following, it seems, up to down, 
appeared, betimes in the fourteenth century, 
or before then, up swa doune, which was short 
ly changed to up so doun, upsodoun, and up 
sodon. Richard Rolle de 
for 


1340), the oldest 
has also vp that es down; and a single instance 


iiampole (about 


authority up swa doune, 


of up tho so downe, ‘up then,” ete., in a book 

printed in 1483, has fallen in my way. 
The corruption wpsedoun, as old as Wycliffe, 
is found, written wpsedowne, in Lord Berners’s 
togers’s Bible (1537), 


afterwards 


1528), in John 
And 


down, upsydown, and upsyedowne. 


Froissart 
and elsewhere came wpse- 
Among 
the illiterate, in some parts of England, one 
may, even now, often hear upseduun; a cu 
rious survival, if not, as is more probable, sim- 
ply the result of slurring, in utterance, upside 
down, 

As I pointed out in 1877, Alexander Barclay, 
in his Shyp of Folys (1508), and not only there, 
substitutes, for up so doun, up set downe. This 
1540, by Richard 
Hyrde, in 1550, by Bp. Thomas Cooper, and, in 


new form was accepted, in 


1560, written wpset downe, by James Sanford, 
who has also topset downe, Carelessness of 
pronunciation, or else a fancy about etymo 
logy, looks like a sufficient reason for Barclay’s 
invention or adoption. 

As was the genesis of up set downe, so, pre 
sumably, was that of upsyde downe.  Pals- 
grave knew the latter in 1530 ; 
used it in render 
was 


Bp. Coverdale 
(1585) and John Rogers (1537 
and it soon 


ing Psalm exlvi., ‘); perma- 


nently established. down isan 
is the lu- 


dicrously unbistorical assertion of the Rev. J. 


That up so 
‘ignorant spelling for upside down” 


H. Todd, glossing the Apology for Lollard 
Doctrines 

That, in imitation of upse, from up so, 
produced topsy, is no perilously hazardous con 


was 
jecture. Top SO, corresponding to up so, has 
not, so far as Lam aware, yet been discovered. 

The contention that turry is to be explained 
through toppe over terve, or something very 
aad Bar- 


like it, receives support from Row 


lowe’s tervy and Palsgrave’s tyrry. The verbs 
terve and overterve were no longer familiar in 
their day; and their ferry or tyrry is no more of 
a liberty than what we see taken, a few years 
afterwards, in arsy-versy, Which had become 
common when Nicholas Udall employed it in 
1542, in hurlet (1554), whorle borle 
(1552), ** hurly-burly,” and in Sir Thomas Wil- 
1553) 

I have, now, at least disabled all the etymo- 


howrley 
son’s hittie missie 


logies of topsyturvy that I am acquainted with. 
These are numerous enough, and no less nu 
former 
will suflice, then, to 


merous than futile, as [ evinced on a 
occasion. At present it 
notice two of the 
writers have signified 


latest to which well-known 
their their 
judgments illustrating, by opposition, the pru- 


adhesion; 


dence of postponing dogmatism to investiga- 
tion, The expression, according to Dr. Trench, 
is a shortening of topside the other way. Con- 
fronted with such legislative finality as at 
taches to archiepiscopal cocksureness, we are, 
as it were, challenged to believe that ‘ there is 
the fact”; Mr. 
Wedgwood is quite as peremptory with refer 


no doubt of and Hensleigh 
ence to the equivalent top side tother way. 
Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant (1886) is equally 
certain in favor of top side turf way, as its ori 
ginal. . Yet one is warranted in strongly ques- 
if not in almost denying, that either 
or the othe Ps 


tioning 


Be 


side, rfurf, or way, was ever a 
coustituent of it 
If only for its oddity, the 


is worth quoting 


following passage 





The Nation. 


‘* Let all the misticall drifts and arnbiguous 
designes of inveigling man turne fopsoltiria, 
or upside downe, [ care not.” William Lith- 
gow, A most delectable and True Discourse 
(1623), p. 202, 

Was Lithgow here wronged by his printer? 
Provided he did 


emancipated fashion of coining words, to an 


not mean, after his crazily 


nex the Italian sotterra, ‘‘ underground,” to 
top, it is beyond me to suggest the source of his 
topsoltiria, 

which I 
top 
), topse torre 


Among variations of topsyfturry 
have come across are fopset torvie (155s), 
setfturvie (1569), topset tirvi (15% 
(1570 and 1581), top syd turvie (L582 


(1640 


. top turvye 


(1582), tupsiturvie furvy topsy (before 


J]687), and so on. Topside furvey Was 


ronized, as by others, by Thomas Kyd 
Spenser, and Bp. Richard Mountagu. 


Cotton (1664) writes: ‘* Then turning fopsey on 


Charles 


her thumb.” So much forthe adverb. 
Thomas Phaer (1562) and Joshua Sylvester 
(1606) have the transitive verb fopsy furn, top 


sie-lurn: Thomas Heywood “1S ipstfurn, 


** Confounding and fopsie 
visage of all thing 
(1740), Mr. Carlyle, the first 


1NGS 


Florio wrote, in 1605 
Samuel 
Lord 


also 


furving the 
Richardson 
Lytton, and Mr. Bernard Cracroft 
use fopsyturvy as a verb transitive, Southey 
(1807) bas the gerund topsey-turvey ony. 
Chapman (1612) has topsiturry as an ad, 
and so have Dean Swift (1705), the J] 
, and Dr. J. H. Appleton 


tive 3 
Es a 


(1878). 


Paget (1856 
Asa substantive, fopsyturvy is used by the 

translator of Francion (1655), by Mr 

Morley (1878), and by ‘‘ George Eliot” (1879). 
Two quotations are also at hand for topsy 


John 


turveydom, two for topsy-turryism, and one 
topsy-turveyfication. All are of our own day. 
It may be as well to mention, in conclusion, 
that 
with foppe over terve in this journal, June 15, 
~Your obedient servant, B.. EF, 


l first proposed to connect topsyturvey 


1882, 
MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, November 10, LSS8, 
In place with the quotations from Daniel Tu- 
) 


vil and the Rev. John Hales, in col, 2 of p. 3836, 


supra, is that which here follows: 
‘““Heknew . . . That bis Counsels, which 
course soever he tooke, would not bee by them 


eliminated.” Henry Seile, Augustus (1652), 


D. 13. 
PS: 
dle, 
stand.” 
stitute ‘my fuller” for ‘* any fuller.” 


FEBRUARY 12, 1889, 


In p. 96, col. 3, a little below the mid- 


*stands,” ‘‘does not 
the foot, sub- 


BB: 


read, instead of 


In the same col., near 


Notes. 


the 


series of stan- 


& Co, will supply 


FREDERICK WARNE 
American market with a new 
dard and popular works in all departments of 
literature, issued at intervals in handy pocket 
volumes, and to be called the ‘* Victoria Libra 
A volume of ‘ British Oratory’ will lead 


’ 


ry.’ 
off. 

G, P. Putnam's Sons make further announce- 
ments for the spring as follows: ‘ The Ideals of 
the Republic ; or, Great Words Great 
the Constitution, 
inaugurals and Farewell Address, Lincoln’s in- 
augurals and Gettysburg Address, in the Nug- 
gets series: ‘The Constitutional History of the 
United States, as Seen in the Development of 


from 


Americans’ Washington's 


-papers by Judge Cooley, 
siddle, Chas, A. 
a translation of 
invito,’ by Hillard; an 
‘Essay on Money,’ by James Platt, from the 


American Law’ 
Henry Hitchcock, Geo, W. 
Kent, and D, H. Chamberlain 


Dante's ‘ C Katharine 
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1th English edition; and ‘Seven Thousand 
Words Often Mispronounced,’ by Mr. Phyfe. 

Parallel with the first of the above announce- 
ments of the Messrs. Putnarn is an ** Old South 
Leaflet” containing Washington's inaugurals 
and the 
Address and Linecoln’s inaugurals 
ly been published in the 
(D. C. Heath & Co 

The new volume of the ‘ Musical Year-Book,’ 
published in Boston by G. H. Wilson, 
mont St., will appear about May 2u. It 


addresses of 17M) and 1705. The Fare- 
have 


useful 


well 
alreac same 


series 


152 Tre- 
is the 
sixth issue of the series, 

The new edition of De Gubernatis’s ‘ Interna 
tional Dictionary of Writers of the Time’ (Di- 
zionario Biogratico degli Scrittori Viventi) is to 
appear in French as well as in Italian (Florence: 
W. Christern). 
New York: Christern), 


Louis Niecolai; New York: F, 

Gustav Fischer, Jena 
has undertaken publication of a practical ‘Dic 
tionary of Political Science? (Handworterbuch 


der Staatswissenschaften). It will be 


strong on the statistical side and on the biblio 


very 


graphical, and complete lists of the works of 
ympany the 
will be 


eminent political scientists will ace: 
brief notices of their lives. The work 
brought out in parts, and will require three 
years for completion. 
We have received the 
sheets of the ‘Century 
begin to be distributed to subscribers in May. 
Prof. W. D. Whitney has been the editor-in 
chief, with a singularly strong corps of assist 
ants. As our readers have been apprised, this 


prospec 


‘tus and sample 
Dictionary,’ which will 


new work is of the cyclopzedic kind, and it is 
estimated that it fewer than 
The illustrative quotations will 


will contain no 
OO 000 words, 
be correspondingly numerous, and the pictorial 
detinitions from 5,000 to 6,000, Of these cuts it 
is not too much to say that they surpass any- 
thing ever attempted in a similar publication. 
The column is a trifle wider than that of the 
‘New English Dictionary’ of the English Phi- 
lological Society, and also longer, and in for 
saking the old-style letter we believe the Cen 
tury Co. have produced a more legible text, 
save in the one particular of Arabic numerals, 
We can specify nothing more at this time, ex 
cept that the Dictionary will make six volumes 
quarto, and will be finished in two years, 

A tentative ‘ Juist of the Issues of the Press in 
New York,’ 1693-1752, by Charles R. Hildeburn, 
has been reprinted froin the Pennsylvania 
Vagazine of Ame rican Histoi Yu. 

From Macmillan & Co. we received some time 
ago ‘The Civilization of Heathen 
Times,’ by Prof, Oscar Montelius of the Nation 
Stockholm, translated from the 
Swedish by the Rev. F. H. Woods, The first 
part of the original (‘‘ The Stone Age” 
1874, and a second edition of the 


Sweden in 


al Museum, 


Was 
published in 
entire work appeared about four years later. 
It has since been made accessible to scholars 
generally through a German translation; but 
the English translator states that the volume 
before us embodies the results of researches 
made by Dr. Montelius down to the year 1885, 
and that the proof-sheets have been revised 
throughout by the author. The reputation of 
Dr. Montelius is so well among 
archwologists that it only remains for us to say 


established 


that the general reader will jind much to inte- 
rest him in this account of prehistoric life in 
Scandinavia. The illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts of arms, implements, orna 
ments, ete., of flint, bronze, iron, silver, and 


book is 


gold. 

A valuable addition to the literature of do 
mestic affairs is Catharine Owen's ‘ Progressive 
Housekeeping ’ Houghton, Mittin & 
Co.), which seoms to us the very book of books 


for a young woman to absorb when she be 


Boston 
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‘‘Additional Documents in the Case of Mr. W. 
H. Noyes.” There is article 
‘** Question Restated, The,” without anything to 
indicate what question, and another as “ False 
nea, A,” “A Martyr,” \ Scotch 
Mystic,” ‘*‘A Sturdy are vague 
enough titles to suit the most exacting office 
Novel.” 
authors, but, to make up for this, the 
cord 
by con 


an entered as 


man 
Christian,” 
boy, as is also There is 
no list of 


entries are arranged in two alphabets, a 


‘A Typical 


itors o1 


ing as the articles are by the ed 
ributors, 


Of all the correspondents who have written 
to inform us that the fact of Shakspere’s resi 
dence in St (Nation, No, 1256 


was no discovery of ours, no one has hit on th 


Helen’s Parish 
wormhole from which we plucked our account 
of the indenture which provesthis fact. It wasa 
corner where no one would look for anything 
Shaksperian, viz.,in ‘ The Genealogical Diction 
ary of First Settlers of New England, showing 


three generations of those who came before 1602,? 


by James Savage (vol. ii, p. 528). Could a miser 


hide his hoard more adroitly? Savage claims 
that he found the statement, and we naturally 
supposed ourselves the first who chanced to no 
tice his finding, especially as we did not see it 
in Philipps. But we have since read the inden. 
ture in extenso in Hunter’s * New Illustrations 
of Shakespeare’ 


the date of Savage’s 


voli, p. 77), published after 
find, “In 


the course of any researches of my own, only 


Hunter 


Says 


one document [the indenture] has presented 
itself which is entirely unknown, containing a 
notice of Shakspere during his London life.” 
Whether the indenture to Savage 
by Hunter or to Hunter by Savage, it seems 
Neither alludes to the 
That Mr. Phillipps knew nothing of the 


indenture, w 


was shown 


impossible to determine. 
other. 
‘must believe until some allusion 
to it is pointed out in his works. Such igno 
rance on his part would have been in keeping 
with what a correspondent writes, that ‘ the 
prejudices and eccentricities of Mr, Phillipps 
hindered as much as his enthusiasm helped his 
work; that he would not institute inquiries in 
counties far remote, nor would he authorize a 
thorough search after those who must have in 
herited and divided the possessions of Eliza 
beth Hall,” ete. ignorance 
surprise us, for, in 1554, we heard kim declare 
that he had never seen Schmidt’s ‘Shakespere 


Nor could such 


Lexicon,’ which had already been published 

for ten years, 
-~On March 5 

the first time, 


erformed in Berlin for 
at the Royal Theatre, under Hen- 
rik Ibsen's supervision, his latest drama, ‘ 
Lady of the Sea.” The story is a fantastic one, 


of a married woman grown morbid because of 


was } 


Lie 


a Mariner to whom, in her own home by the 
sea, she had formerly plighted herself, and 
whom she supposed dead before marrying, yet 
now fears to have appear and make rightful 
claim of her affection. He turns up, in fact, 
in the course of , and would make off 
with her, but this destroys the spell he has 


the play 


hitherto laid upon her consci and she 


mains by ber husband. A correspon 


us: 


** In this play Ibsen shows his power as adra- 
matic poet to the best advantage. The way in 
Which the interest is aroused from the very be- 
sinning, and is constantly heightened to the 
end: the fact that act ends witha seene 
Which makes u pect the beginning of the 
next act with the gr Impatience: the 
skill with which all figures are grouped about 
the central one; the dialogue which so subtly 
reveals the character aker; the 
beautiful large part of 
the action takes place out of doors near the 
mountains of the Norwegian t jords), which helps 
to increase the poetic mystery in 

' 


vhole piece is Wrapped—all the 


every 


“eatest 


scenic background (a 


which the 
things prove 





| 
} 


‘The 


Ibsen to be a master of dramatic technique. But 
the play has more than technical merits. Ibsen 
shows a wonderful insight into the workings of 
the human mind in the description of Ailida’s 
condition. She speaks in a curious, often only 
half-intelligible way: in 
her surroundings, and spreads an inexplicable 
atmosphere of unrest about her. One is made 
to feel that her condition is rapidly growing 
worse, and yet this is so carefully done that it 
would be difficult to mention any one passage 
which proves this statement. ‘The author is no 
less admirable in showing how £//ida@’s unnatu 
ral state of mind is warping the characters of 
her stepdaughterg. olett, the elder, is a kind 
hearted and earnest girl of about twenty, 
whose ambition it is to learn something, and to 
have a larger field of action than she can find 
in their little town. She cannot her 
plans with her father, whose thoughts are too 
much taken up with his wife; much less can she 
speak about them with her stepmother; she 
dissatisfied, and at last to 
marry aman whom she does not love, simply 
she has reason to think that her long- 
cherished hopes will be realized through him. 
Hilda, her vounger sister, is a fiery and impetu 
ous creature, who grows miserably bitter and 
cold from lack of sympathy and attention on 
the part of her parents. Great as are the 
merits of the plav, the subject is too little 
adapted for a drama to make if a success on 
Still, though the most undramatic 
of Ibsen's pieces, though not fraught with half 
as much deep meaning as ‘* Nor the ‘Spee 
tres,’ and the ‘Wild Duck, it is one of the most 
remarkable and interesting for psychological 
analysis and development of character. More- 
over, it is the first of the poet’s social plays (ex 
cepting, perbaps, the ‘ Pillars ef Society’) 
which ends optimistically; the first which, 
after showing us great struggles and difticul 
ties, grants us an outiook into a happier and 
more satisfactory future.” 


Nation. 


she loses her interest 


discuss 


grows consents 


because 


the 


toope 
the stage 


—A new metrical version of the poems of the 
Elder Edda has been made, in German, by Wil 
helm Jordan, the well-known translator of the 
‘Nibelungen Lied’ (‘Die Edda.’ New York: 
B. Westermann & Co.). It is whole, a 
spirited rendition into alliterative verse of the 


, as a 


old lays, whose beauties the author appreciates, 
and whose difticulties he smooths away witha 
The 
rather than critical. 


literary, 
Strophes considered dis 
like the list of the dwarfs in the V6 
to 
The result is, 


confident hand, translation is 
turbing 
are the notes 
of 


to secure, from a modern point of view, a more 


luspa summarily relegated 


that follow each lay. course, 
perfect poem, but to vitiate, in the same de 
In 
stances Jordan’s strophes are as good as, in 
better those of any 
In the author, 
evidently actuated by a conscious desire to im 


gree, the spirit of the original, many in- 


some cases even than, 


translation we have. others 
betrayed into a 
paraphrase which bears but little likeness to his 
Norse prototype. 


prove upon the original, is 
One of the principal merits 
of the new translation is the intelligibility of 
its vocabulary. Led astray by the seductions 
of old word-forms, many of which were bound 

with the most of the 


translators have been irresistibly tempted into 


alliteration, older 
the frequent use of cognates instead of equiva 
lents. Many of these words, in their turn, 
were already deep under the dust of ages, from 
which they first have to be freed in order to be 
understood. Many others, and this is particu 
Er 
sometimes couched in a language that was not, 


larly true rlish translations, which are 
is not, and never by any foreseen contingency 
can be, were deliberately evolved, and are as 
much in need of a gloss as the originals which 


In 
to avoid an affectation of archaism, on th« 


his intention 
other 
hand, the author of the present version occa- 


they are supposed to explain. 


sionally makesa not altogether fortunate choice 
of words. The notes with which the book is 
supplied of 
words and phrases, many of them new and at 
variance with all accepted criticism. 
it the end 


liberally contain explanations 


The au- 


thor, of his preface, expresse the 





confident hope that now at last 
heretofore, 
If he} 


has not, perl 
in loosing ali seven 


not 


a" 
seals, 


imagined hindrance 
complished a diflicul 
creditable to his lit 


skill in poetical e 


CONVERSATIONS 


WELLING 


and it 


cord in writing 


espech 


t 
and their 
date 
with him two li 
tobert Grosvenor, 
onduct to these 
1 ow ni 


dpness 


ttle 
¢ 
his « 
ali 
their own parents cot 
as the Duke dis 
told by Lady Mary Grim 
in the house, that the chil 
their desire to rece 

Duke every mornit 

them, containing 

which is regular] 


post com 


On another oce 


avs toal 


es in.” 

when 
Castle for London, imperfec 
from a very Ss 
learned from 
and 


of Lady Wilton’s children 


at Walmer village 


1- 


so many kindnesses from him, and lx 


much attachment, that all thi 


things—ran to the door whe 
again, and attempted to bs 


His cor 


less remarkable 


sideration f 


towards children. 
Stanhope declares, ‘ 


much beloved by their children as 


by his 
or 


Add toa 


constant f1 


servants,” 
more 
lived, 
forgot 
whom he his In 

the Spanish General Alay 
statl! at Waterloo and all th 
campaigns, Lord Stanhoy 
Edward Kerriso 
many years ago, wher 

ton, he had asked 
Alava’s money (for 
sent his own carriage 
ing, 


In the day 
tne 


made 


© Sir 


Alava thanked him, and 
the more anxious to avoid ex 
since it was t} Duke's mor 
The Duke, added he, 
aid to him, * Uhis} 





‘rious illness, Lo 
Mile. Brun that the Dul 








as briefly, and with 





flourish, as an insig t nt Sk 

I breakfasted,” writes Lord Stan 
28, 1839, ** with Hallam, and met M \\ . 
the justly cele} ted Americar wi 
juaintance I had already made, t i 
before, ata dinner at Lord Stanley's HH 
me that on his way out he had been read 


two or three odd volumes of t} Duke of W 














ngton’s despatehes, and had cy 
struck at their total freedom from anyt! 
ike pomp or ostentation, eve in t 
rreatest triumph The Waterl 
self contained nothing about victory and g 
ie 


So unpretending was it, said Mr 
Mr. Quincy Adams—who w 
London at the time, and who had a rod di 
of bitter feeling against this country, w 
which peace had only just been concluded 











lared on first reading the ce tha 
came from a defeated general, ¢ hat ! 
truth the Duke’s armv must have t 

lat Waterloo. Thi e seriously t 





for some time.” 


Of the Duke bef: 


tells the following : 





‘* After dinner, Lord Strangford alluded 


Garwood's twelfth volume [i. e., of t We 


ngton Despatches], which is just n 


ut, and this led the c¢ 
} 





comme Varrivais de Bruxelles, ¢ je ne sa 
pas si depuis Espagne le Duc serait toujour 


téte de Méduse pour les Francais ; mais quar 


suis arrivé, le Duc m’a dit tout de s 
Kitiez-vous chez Lady Charlotte Greville |} 
soir? Alors j'ai vu qu'il ¢tait tranquille, et 


tout allait bien. I] m’‘a dit auss Ils ser 

liablement surpris, les Frane¢ais, dev 
‘omme je vais défendre une position.’ 1 
Duke laughed at these recollections, and asset 


ed to them 


This Spanish General Alava had str 
fortune. He began life as an officer in 
Spanish Navy, and in that capacity the 





yreat engagement at which he was present 
the battle of Trafalgar, when, of course, 
f rht on the side of the French His last 
tle was Waterloo, and he was, } ably 
nly man in Europe who had been present 


th these memorable conflicts 


The Duke had a high opini 





genius of the first Napoleon. Of all his 1 
shals he thought Massena the ablest, but 
he was not comparable with his master lr} 
was no soldier in whose presence it was sof 
to make a mistake as that of Nay 
weakness was that he lacked the it 


tighta defensivecampaign. It wasto this d 


iinly that the Duke attributed t ru 
failure of the Russian invasion N 


+t 


here attempted to crowd into a sit 








the work of two or even three, and toa s 
Npatience the Duke assigns the su ss W 
hich, after Leipzig, the a lay 
f rts of Napoleon to defend Pa N 

t ss, the Duke was nior at oN 

S military genius was Ss 
lliantly than in this uns ss 
The study of it,” he s has 
iter idea i 1 

i 1 he yntinue t it st 
nger, it 1s my opir that 

s 1 Paris. But he wanted pa 
t see the necessity of ad g s 
varfare—I have been obliged t 


iny months 


erloo. ‘Je me rapellerai toujours,’ said Alay 
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lv ex din an American state 


it is mockery of the 


xpresse: paper, that 
that 
rich, and 
that they in turn shall protect the poor.” 
chapter devoted to the a 


people to propose 
the Government shall protect the 
Ina 
ricultural laborers, he 


says: 


** Looking back to the period of protection, 
from 1790 to 1840, their condition was deplora- 
ble, a disgrace to civilization generally, and to 
landlords and farmers particularly. . 

The standard of life from 1800 to 1854 sé unk to 
the lowest possible scale; in the south and west, 
wages paid by employers fell to 3s. to 4s. per 
week, augmented by parochial relief from 
the pockets of those who had no need of labor.” 


of the effect of 
protective legislation is singularly satisfactory, 


Mr. Prothero’s entire review 


and singularly full of lessons which one cannot 
help applying to the situation now existing in 
America: 


**So long as protection lasted, landlords and 
farmers were unable to resist the gambling 
spirit which it fostered. : Inflated prices 
raised rentals, and vastly increased the area 
under corn cultivation. Bf ois Farmers 
brought nothing upon their holdings in the 
shape of costly manures or expensive feeding 
stuffs; they laid down no pipe for drainage. 

. They themselves were men of little en- 
terprise, . farming by rule of thumb 
and from hand to mouth, investing in no im 
provements. .. 


When the corn-laws were repealed, and farm- 
ers recognized that the repeal was final, they 
turned — their 
which did not pay, 


attention from corn-growing, 
which did 
Self-help took the place of Government 
aid. Improved machinery and improved me- 
thods were simultaneously introduced. High 
farming became the rule instead of the excep- 
tion; and English agriculture entered upon a 
period of prosperity in which reduced prices 
were accompanied by production so largely in- 


to stock-feeding, 
pay. 


creased that not only wages but rents rose high- 
er than ever before, 

In only two instances does Mr. Prothero’s 
sympathy with the landlords lead him into the 
The 
chief of these is in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Pro- 
tection Taxes on Trade Here, 
after asserting that rents have decreased 35 to 


use of bad logic and doubtful statistics. 


Free Prices.” 
40 per cent. since 1878, and are now no higher 
than they were prior to 1834, he insists that 
justice imperatively demands the remission of 
taxation on agricultural land, because in the 
earlier period local rates were offset by protec- 
tive taxes, and the poor-law was so adminis- 
tered that the farmers’ labor bill was paid by 
the community. The argument refutes itself. 
If rents are still as high as formerly, it signi- 
fies that the net income of the landlord is stall 
as great, in spite of the fact that he no longer 
has protection and must now pay his own labor 
bill. His net 

no reason why 
yreat. 
his taxes should be greater. In 


great, there is 
his taxes should not also be as 


income being as 


There is, on the contrary, reason why 
1814, says Pro- 
of the rates were 
borne by land; in 1568 but 33 per cent. The 


burdens of local taxation upon ali other forms 


fessor Fawcett, 69 per cent. 


of property have steadily increased, upon land 


they have remained stationary. The other in- 
stance in which Mr, 


his argument, 


Prothero is sophistical in 
and more than doubtful in his 


statistics, is where, after picturing the wretch 
edness of the French peasant proprietors in a 
way that suggests Verney, he declares 
that * of history” to 
that the peasant proprietary of France was 
created by legislation, inasmuch as it was firm- 
ly established before the Revolution. The best 
French authorities, like Paul Boiteau, author 
of the ‘Etat de la France en 1789,’ estimate the 
landowners in France before the Revolution at 
450,000, 280,000 of whom 


Lady 


it is the travesty assert 


were nobles and cler- 





The 


gy. In 1812 3,799,000 


Nation. 


French farmers owned 
the land which they cultivated. 
Apart from the re of taxation in the 


interest of the landlords, the remaining legisla- 


vision 


tive proposals urged are in the line of progress 
and not of reaction. Chief among them 
the establishment of a new system of 
transfer and the regulation of railway freight 
rates by a long-and-short-haul 
lar to that of the Cullom bill. 
titles of 
can only be discovered after a prolonged search 
into what Cromwell termed 
and if the 
cost nay often equal the purchase money. 


are 
land 


provision simi 
At present, as 
every one knows, the English estates 
‘© a godless and tor- 
the 
The 
need of railway reform is equally imperative. 


tuous jungle,” estate be small, 


Our author’s statement of it cannot be im 


proved: 


‘* Railway companies admit that they carry 
at a profit hops from Flushing to London for 
25s.; therefore this profit must be enormous on 
the same weight of hops at 36s. Sd. from Sit- 
tingbourne to London. Foreign per 
ishable produce is sent through to London in 
fast trains from which local growers are ex 
cluded. ; Food is cheapened, but only 
by bounties to foreign producers and premiums 
on distance at the expense of proximity.” 
he maintains, would 
England import each year fresh meat, butter, 
eggs, fruit, the value of 

It is to the production of just this 


class of commodities that English farmers must 


Under no natural system, 


and vegetables to 
' 30,600, OOO, 
now turn their attention. American competi- 
has the 
But in the production of market-g 
and dairy products, rent is by nature unimpor- 
all-important. If 


tion permanently lowered price of 


grain, rarden 


tant—labor and distance 
English farmers, instead of dreaming of pro- 
tection, wiil follow the example of those among 
their number are 
adapting themselves to the new conditions by 
breaking up the large holdings and using im- 
proved machinery, 
they may by self-help again attain a prosperity 
simular to that which followed their acceptance 
of the repeal of the corn-laws. ‘* Twice before 
English agriculture has changed its front. In 
the sixteenth turned from 
the plough to pasture; in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries they reverted to tillage. 
Now, at the close of the nineteenth, live-stock 
and dairy farming must supersede corn as the 
farmer’s sheet anchor.” 


who now succeeding in 


methods and improved 


century farmers 
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Leaves from the Life of a Good-for-2 
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By Amy Levy. 
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A Village Tragedy. By Margaret L. 
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By Eli 


Louise 
Boston: 
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Temple House. zabeth Stoddard, Cas- 
sell & Co, 
The Pechster Professorship. By J. P. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Admirable Lady Biddy 
Cassell & Co. 


Quincy. 
Boston: 
The 
Barrett. 


Fane. By Frank 
Just why, at this day, should be translated 
Von Eichendortf’s novelette, known to 
schoolgirls and some others, it is hard to say. 


long 
Probably most of the German reading public 
made its acquaintance in the 
original, and others will hardly be interested 
in it. If once they might have been so, it 
would be in $hat_long-vanished time when Ger- 


have already 





[Number 123. 


many Was a comparatively unknown world to 
us, and when its porcelain stoves, and feather 
beds, and the flea-stuffed sofa of Mary Howitt 
were novelties. German 
yet hardly 
an antique. 


gushing romanticism 
old enough to 
Further 
more, Why this slight tale should be published 
in the bravest apparel, paper, 
print, illustrations, renewed 
mystery. Given the fact, however, that there 
are readers still to be diverted by the senti 
fiddler of the Fatherland, with his 
yearnings, his pipe, and his spotted dressing 
then diversion in the 
this archaic and effusive person may be 
followed through a 


is now an old story, 
possess the interest of 


with imposing 
and binding, is 


mental 


gown, here is fullest 
sense; 
maze of adventure, now 
worshipping Nature, eating 
butter, and throughout in love with 
fair. translation 


mirably done. 


and 
his lady 
been ad- 


now bread 


The work of has 
The charge of obsoleteness cannot be brought 
‘The 
modern to its uttermost 
father and their 
photographic studio, hoping, as one of the sis 


against tomance of a Shop,’ which is 


comma, Four sisters, 


losing their fortune, Open a 
ters puts it, ‘* to become the fashion, make colos 
sal fortunes, ultimately marry 
Their hopes are in part fulfilled, yet the au 
thor does not allow the shop unpleasantly to 
dominate the romance, or make the story an 
When Po 
verty peeps in at the window, Love drives up to 
the door. The sisters take photographs, read 
tossetti, and attend in rusty black what they 
At the 
a peer. 


and dukes.” 


essay in ambush on photography. 


are pleased to call *‘ smart functions.” 
last, one of them is led to the altar by 
An old love and a genius have to cortent two 
the fourth is reserved for the 


A catastrophe is of course inevita 


others, while 
catastrophe. 
ble in a romance, 
of proportion with the book and wears a fac- 
titious air as of stage thunder. Taken with a 
good deal that is commonplace in incident, it 
defaces a book which in style is often sprightly 
and in tone generally high. 


yet the size of this one is out 


The printing and 
paper are sumptuous. 

Within the covers of ‘ Young Maidsand Old’ 
we have not found anything as attractive as 
the title without. It is a pale story of slen- 
der vitality. One old as hobby a 
nephew; another, as hers, a brother. That two 
young maids appear upon the scene and cap- 
ture the nephew and the brother, to the con- 
sternation of their lady 
course. Add to thisan ‘unpleasant papa, whom 
even the author could not endure, and early 
kills; an artist, who is introduced to play the 
weird part of unsuccessful suitor; and an elder- 
ly deacon, who persuades one of the old maids, 
his early love, to become a matron on the last 
page, and the story is told. It is throughout 
perfectly correct, and may safely be sent to 
the hospitals as innocuous reading for the 
feeble. 

Less cheerful reading for sick or well is to be 
found in‘ A Village Tragedy,’ which sets forth 
a tale of unrelieved misery. Told in a level 
tone of restraint which well suits the monoto- 
the story, it is undoubt- 
edly powerful as a presentation of drear for- 
than a tragedy, its 
Not 
to be photographi 


maid has 


, keepers, is matter of 


nous wretchedness of 


lornness, although, rather 
repulsiveness suggests an almshouse report. 
too gloomy, 
cally true, 
jects for art. 

‘Temple House’ is quite as unhappy a book, 


we must fear, 
some of its scenes are hardly fit sub- 


with less of realism and more of the exaltation 
of tragedy. Near of kin to‘ Two Men,’ by the 
same author, it emphasizes the least agreeable 
phases of that striking book, It is red with 
blood and hot with passion, but its throbbing 
ife is so overlaid with unreal forms that men- 
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, ind woman to found a Professorship for Inde 

“ pendent Spiritual Researe} Let not the ur 
wary suppose that this is all Phe members 

, the Psyehic Research Society are obs te PI 

“ istines beside our Professor and s wife, wl 

lead us a dance Beginning as witnesse 

t their experiments for ascertaining tl ibs 

ute weight of a human soul as it is r th 
body, on through sober assertions of t tl 
ind migration of a human body fr e 

to another, till we assist at the pr tion of t 

: spirit into the distance, into the pas t t 

ture—we follow the seent of batt ul 

vhen, at last, astral counterparts and t Sut 
me Brothe rhood appear, we are falriyv rou 
to the fact that we are not tostop s t of | 
terie Buddhism, with Sinnett, Col, © t.a 
Mme. Blavatsky as high priests. Prof. Har 

: ave, unlike some of his brother ade 

ind and glove with science fle occupies 
hair of osteology in a university near Bost: 


what one can be meant u 
istitution decides that he is 
himeras, and abolishes the p 
then retires to the Andes to 


od, where he invents Advar 





Will Practice, and supplies “ vibr I'sy 
ism” for the rhythmic regulation of fury 
ited heads in times ot ial revolution, H 
wife, onee dully superintending flay s 
omes a Sensitive under | influer x 
i, by the way, from Bra upon het 
toni, and is enabled to float down tl ‘ 
me and become a witness itur | 
I this there isso much of burning \ 
that, along with Dr. Bense, tl 1 i-s t 
nd doubting Thomas of tl Story W 
| eredulous Phe local Pr. 2 t 
Boston and Cambridge interiors and. str 
enes, furthers this result, while t usta 
reference to scientific authorities, n ed wit 
1 noble seorn of mere science, is r ti 
ill-convinecing The writi is inne ! 
lved, and laborious. The fact that 
terribly bored by it at times seems f 
roof of its reality as a rt Any or 
heavy must be true, or why should it exist 
\t the last, there flames up so warman 
1 spiritual glow that we Vany etor 
iin quite cool under it With its affect 
tions, pomposities, ul 
ndlings, this strange wit 
sense of having been amused, irritate atigue 
1 exalted. 
The Admirable Lady Biddy Fan s 
se extravaganzas whichata 2es 
d craves in one or another fort It is 
kely to live as a classic, yet to tl l 
ider of the bric-A brae nove t wi arry 
rtain tonie force i urs ulleg 
nd analysis, itis a Ire to go to sea 
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The 
teur-like suggestions for reforms and new in 
rather the 
discussion of the tribunitial character of the 


that is new to the general reader. ama 


stitutions are amusing, especially 


Czar, and the proposal for him to increase his 


usefulness by becoming the editor-in-chief of a 
for treating of the 
grievances of his subjects 
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